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ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
TER COLOURS, 54, Pall Mall 


S.W. (near the National 


East 
Gallery). 130th BUMMER. EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6. 


EDSALL, Secretary. 


YOUNG GERMAN LADY wishes to find a 

HOLIDAY or other ENGAGEMENT in an English Family. 
Excellent Diplomas and Testimonials. — Apply Omeca, Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





ANTIN-LATOUR and 


MUSIC.—EXHIBITION 


of ag eee in relation to maies and operas by Berlioz, 


Schuman 
GALLER RY, To King 


sion, including Catalogue. 15. 


, &., NOW_OPEN at 
Street, St. James’s, 8. W., 0s, DAILY. Admis- 


GUTEKUNST’S 





EWSVENDOR®S’ 


BENEVOLENT and 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. ~ 
Patron—The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
Presidents—The LORD GLENESK and Sir W. J. RICHMOND 
COTTON, J.P. 


The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR 
Will preside at the 
SIXTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 
On TUESDAY, June 25, 1901, at STATIONERS’ HALL, 
SUPPORTED BY 
The LADY MAYORESS. 
Mr. Alderman and Sheriff W. VAUGHAN MORGAN. 
Mr. Sheriff J. LAWRENCE, M.P. 


James Aburn, Esq. 

Alfred D. Acland, a 

Charles B. Arding, Esq. 

bed Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley, 


A. 
Charles Awdry, Esq., M.A." 
Robert J. id aha Esq. 
F. L. Ballin aq. 
John Barker Bed. . re. 
Wilson Barrett. 
A. W. Beard, 


7 M. de Beck, Esq. 


scar ry, Esq. 
R. Bickersteth, Esq., M.A. 
A. F. Blades, Esq. 

G. R. Blades, Esq. 

W. C. A. Blew, Esq. 


John B. Boyle, Esq 
Sir eA Burdett, “K.C.B. 
Mrs. 


ae Colin Campbell. 
G 


pel, Esq. 
A. E. Charles, Esq. 
W. P. Chew, Esq. 
J. Edward Cockett . Esq. 
Messrs. Frank L. H. Collins & Sons. 


Roe Dalziel, Esq. 
Gilbert Dalziel, Esq. 
Col. John Davis, A.D.C. F.8.A. J.P. 
se > ie William Dawson & Sons, 


The Right Bes, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Bart.. M.P. 

bgt be Dott, "Esq. 

D. wards, Esq. 


H. Elmer, Esq. 
Walter Emden, Esq.,J.P. L.C.C. 
Messrs. W. H. Everett & Son. 
Fawcett, Esq 
Mrs. Bedford Fenwick. 
Edgar Fifoot, Esq. 
H. Oswald Flower, Esq. 
Albert Foster, Esq. 
Harry 8. Foster, Esq., D.L. J.P. 
d. H. -: Foxwell, Esq. 
8 3 


H. Gardiner, Esq , Under- ao 
pA E Gelsthorpe, Esq., Jun 
L. Upcott Gill, Esq 
T. W.d. Goozée, Hq. 
Messrs. Gordon & Gotch. 
G. F. omg? Esq. 
8. W. Gran 
Arthur G Gravert, Esq. 


George C. Griffith . Esq. . 
=e -General sir Ian 8. M. Hamil- 
K.C B 


ton, 
Alfred H. Hance, Esq. 
Edward Hance, 

The Messrs Harmsworth. 
JEdward C. Healey. ‘a 
Augustus Helder, Esq 

“Messrs. Henningham aah Holiis, 
Paul Herring, Esq. 

Robert 8. H chens, Esq. 
Edwin W. Hickox, Esq. 
Edward H. Hill, “Tad 


Sir John Huttor, 


Sir W. 
William F Jessup, Esq. 
Kennedy Jones, Esq. 


|The Right Hon. Lord Kelvin, 
G.C.V.0., &e. 


Ernest Kessell, Esq. 

Peter Keary, Esq. 

W F. Kingdon, Esq. 

John W. Lake, Esq. 

Joseph Lambert, Es 

| John Latey, Esq.. Fo. I. 
Ss eee ‘Lawson, Bart., J.P. 

yL. Ww. eee? Esq , M.A. 

| sir John Leng, M. 

| Josiah Lewis, ie 

John H. Lingard, Esy. 

Messrs. Edward Lioyd, Ltd. 
| John Lobb, Esq., C.C 
| Val. J. R. Leeien,. Esq. 
age h et Boge Esq. 


Esq. 
|® Walter McFarlane, Esq. 
W T. Madge, Beg. 

Harry H Marks, Esq. 

Messrs. E. Marlborough & Co. 
Horace B. Marshall, Esq., M.A. J.P. 
Arthur Marston, Esq 

R. B. Marston, Esq. 

Mrs. V. Woodhull Martin. 
Cleveland Masterman, Esq. 

Sir Hiram 8S. Maxim. 


we Miles, Esq. 
W. J. P. Monckton, Esq. 
John Moore, Esq. 
Robert More. 


Viscount a 

Harry J. Newman, Esq. 

Sir George Newnes, Bart. 

W. C. Nicholls, Esq. 

Miss G. A. Nicholls. 

W. J. Nicholls, Esq. 

H. J. Ogden, Esq. 

George K. Parker, Esq. 

Gilbert Parker, Esq. M.P. 
Col. J. Roper Parkington, J.P. D.L. 

C. Arthur Pearson, Esq. 

John Pell, Esq. 

Rev. Andrew Ping. 

A. Hungerford Pollen, Esq. 
William J. Poulten, Esq. 

Herbert Proctor, Esq. 
Balfour orgy Esq. 

Vernon Rendal a 

J. Morgan Richard 8, Esq. 

Charles R. Rivington, cae F.S.A. 

T. Harrison Roberts, Esq. 

C. Knight Rogers, Esq. 

E. Rogers, Esq. 

W. D. Ross, Esq 

The Messrs. Rothschild. 

E. Linley Sambourne, Esq. 

E Gowing Scopes, Esq. 

Clement Scott, Esq. 


. Esq. 
eld Newsagents’ Union. 
Ernest F. Sherie, Esq. 

w.R. Simmons, Ei 


sq. 
nis pean W. M. Sinclair, 


F. J. Smale, Esq. 

The Hon. W. F. D Smith, M.P, 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son. 
R. Frost Smith, Esq. 

M. H. Spielmann, Esq. 
Messrs. Street & Co. 

Edward Salmon, Esq. 

John Strong, Esq. 

Walter J. stuart, Esq. 

Julian Sturgis, Esq. ya 
Percy Squire, Esq. 

Edmond G. Taylor, Esq. 
Samuel Taylor, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Lord Tennyson. 
John Thridgould, Esq. 

John B, Treadwell, Esq. 
Harold Viles, Esq. 

E. Hornsey Walker, 3 

F. W. Walker, ests MA 

C. H. Walter, Esq. 

T. Humphry Ward, Esq., M.A. 
George Wedlake, Esq. 

William R. Wenborn, Esq. 
Messrs. Wilkie & Son. 

Henry Williams, Esq. 

wi ae H. Wilkins, Esq., M.A. 


E. Williamson, “0 

Bo AE Wood ho lk 
Messrs. oars wee, Tai. 
Bertram W. Young, Esq. 





Donations may be sent to and Dinner Tickets obtained (for Ladies 
.and Gentlemen, at One Guinea = rom 


16, Farringdon Street, London, BC. 


. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





GECRETARY or TUTOR.—OXFORD UNDER- 
SESDTALS (21) desires SECRE TARYSHIP or post of TUTOR, 
July, August to travel or in London. 
Highioat references.—Address PERANOos, Clifton Chronicle Office, Clifton, 








GHORTHAND SECRETARIKS (1) for EVENING 
ONLY or (2) ALL DAY.—TWO GENTLEMEN, first-rate Short- 
hand Writers, desire fgg AGEMENTS. One of H.M.C. §., the other a 
Gentleman of private means.—Address ‘Tue Principat, The Royal 
Shorthand School, per Oxendon Street, 8. W. 


ITERARY WORK WANTED by ADVERTISER, 
aged 37. He has had fourteen years’ experience as Editor of 
Monthly and Weekly Magazines, also of Printing and other Trades 
Papers. Smart Paragraphist, Articles, Stories (for Boys).—Apply to 
E. W.C.,5 Blucher Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


READER at the BRITISH MUSEUM would be 

glad of a commission to MAKE SEARCHES, COPY EXTRACTS, 
or COMPILE MATTER for SPECI a Cade ts. —E. C., care of Mr. 
Stock, 62, f Paternoster Row, London, E 


, 

ANTED, ADVERTISEMENT CANVASSER, 

with experience on Magazines, and, preferably, also of Manage- 

ment of Advertisement Lol eat Correspondence, &c., for well- 

established Magazine, and to work up new one. Salary and Com- 

mission.—State a fully, in confidence, to —, 73, Elspeth Road, 
Clapham Common, S.W 


A RT MASTER WANTED.—The ART-MASTEKR- 
SHIP of the TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT of The SALT 
SCHOOLS, SHIPLEY, YORKSHIRE, will SHORTLY BB VACANT. 
Applications invited.—Apply for particulars to 
WILLIAM FRY, Organizing Secretary. 


A#®t CLASSES, BYU xX TO Nn: 


WANTED, for ich cag NEXT, a TEACHER holding Art 
Master’s Certifica 

Classes held on Two Evenings and Saturday Mornings 

Good peers for a permanency, as the building of ae Art School is 
contemplate 

State eaitdcations and salary. 

— to be sent in on or Pee JUNE 2: 

ply TLLOUGHBY, Jun., Secretary. 

Technical Education Committee, Town Hall, Buxton. 


ASHTON-UNDE R-LYNE CORPORATION, 


ART MASTER, HEGINBOTTOM TECHNICAL SCHUOL AND 
SCHOOL OF ART. 

The TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE of the above COR- 

ae is prepared to receive &pplications for the post of ART 

No Gentleman need apply who does not possess an Art Master’s 

Certificate, ran is not qualified te give instruction in Modelling and 

n to Art Manufactures and to Printed 

Lm Woven Textile. Fabrics. A knowledge of Decorative Etching, 

Wood Carving, and Bent and Wrought Iron Work would be a recom- 
mendation. 

Salary 2001. per anuum, rising 15/. annually to a maximum of 2601. 


























r annum. 
‘The Gentleman selected for the appointment must devote the whole 
of his time op Log service of the Corporation. —Applications, stating 
d by copies of three recent Testimonials, 
must be addressed to the undersigned, endorsed ‘Art Master,” and 
must be received on or before JULY 5, 1901. 
D. H. WADE, Director of Technical Instruction. 





Ashton-under-Lyne. 





FRANCE.— The ATHENZUM can, 
nae at the following Railway Stations in 
rance: 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BRAULIBU-SUR} . outs , BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, Es, D) DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEI , MENTONB, 


MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 
And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. As Constituent oe of the University of Wales.) 
Principal—H. R. REICHEL, M.A. NEXT SESSION BEGINS 
OCTOBER 1, 1901. The College Courses are wit 
to the Degrees of the LES of Wales, and include most of the 
Subjects for the B.A. and B.Sc. Degrees of the London University. 
Students may pursue their First Year of Medical Study at the College. 
There are Special Departments for Agriculture and Electrical Engi- 
neering, a Day Training Department for Men and Women, and a 
Department for the Training of Teachers in Secondary Schools. 
Sessional Fee for ordinary Arts Course, 11/. 1s. ; ditso for Jetcrneeaes 
Science or Medical Course, 15! 15s. The cost of living in lodgin 
Bangor averages from 20/. to 30l. for the Session. New Hi 
Residence for Women Students in Upper Bangor 
for the Session—is now open. At the Entrance Scholarshi n 
tion (held in September) more than 20 Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
ranging in value trom 401. to 101, will be open for competition. One 
half the total amount offered is reserved for Welsh Candidates —For 
further information, and copies of the various Prospectuses, apply to 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 














THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ALL of RESIDENCR for WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
Warden—Miss H. M. STEPHEN. Fees, 36 to 50 Guineas the Session 
(33 Weeks). An extension of the Hall, to receive 12 additional 
Students, will be OPENED in OCTOBER. Women are admitted to 
the Medical School.—Apply to the Warpen, or to the Secretaries, Miss 
Cooxe and Prof. 8. ALEXANDER, Owens College. 


DUCATION. —ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 
nm be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING. & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowled of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in Eng) 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements —86, SackviHe Street, W. 








PHONETICS.— COURSE of INSTRUCTION at 
OXFORD during NEXT SEPTEMBER by Mr. H. SWEET, to 
whom apply for Prospectus. —Address 15, Rawlinson Road, Oxford. 


ANTED, a GENTLEMAN, with business 

habits and Art tastes, to JOIN FOUR OTHERS (well known 

in Art and Literary circles) as a BOARD of DIRECTORS for the 

PUBLICATION of a much-desired ART and INDUSTRIES MAGA- 

ZINE, the business arrangements for which are already almost com- 

lete.—Address, in the first instance, Bera, Box 407, Sell’s, Fleet 
treet, E.C. 


J CURNALISM.— WANTED, a CAPITALIST to 

join a SYNDICATE Fate in the development of a very 
promising Journal and other lications. Preference given to one 
prepared to assist in M bie references will be 
iven and required. — Address Sane care of Vandercom & Co., 
olicitors, 23, Bush Lane, E.C 


LECTURE on MOROCCO.—Mr. F. G. 

AFLALO will deliver next Season a Lecture on his visit to 
MOROCCO CITY and the MOORISH COURT, altace with a 
number of Slides from his own Negatives. ‘The Lecture has already 
been delivered at the London Institution, also at Hull, Liverpool, and 
elsewhere.—All communications should "be addressed to him at the 
Sports Club, 8, St. James’s Square, 8. W. 

















UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM, 


LECTURESHIP IN GREEK. 

The Council invite applications for a LECTURESHIP in GREEK 
(Language, Literature, and Archeology) at a stipend of 200). per 
anoum, under the general direction of the Professor of Classics. 
Duties to begin OCTOBER 1, 1901. 

Applications, with n ot less than twelve copies of Testimonials, should 
be sent, before JUNE 29, 1901, to the bri be from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


The Council invite applications for the above appointment. Stipend 
1. per ania 











ust be Graduates of a University, above the French 
Rachelier standard, and — fluent English. A knowledge of Spanish 
ee be a recommendation 





ed by Testi jal 
uae ersigned not later than SA TURDAY, June 29,1 
The Shere elected will be required to enter a his duties on 
OCTOBER 1, 1901. 
Further lies may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


(JNIVERSITY of TORONTO. — Applications, 

by T ill be received by the under- 
signed until SEPTEMBER 15 for PROFESSORSHIPS in the following 
subjects :—1. GEOLOGY (including Paleontology). 2. MINERALOGY 
and PETROGRAPHY. The appointments will be made in the first 
instance for a period of Three Years, after which time they will be 
made permanent if the services of the appointees have been satis- 
factory. The initial salary is $2,500, increasing by annual increments 
of $100 until a maximum of $3,200 is reached.—For further information 


apply to the President. 
ICHARD HARCOURT, Minister of Education. 
Toronto, Ontario (Gemaday June, 1901. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JULY 2, 3, and 4 to FILL UP not less 

than SIX RESIDENTIALSCHOLARSHIPS, FIVE NON-RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and THREE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply, 
by letter, to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


orn be sent to the 

















TIYYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS, &c. Usual terms. Circulars, Cae by 

se Process. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Establ ished 

1893.—Sixes & Sixes, 18, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


ISS ETHEL ROUTLEDGE undertakes all 

kinds of TYPE-WRITING. Shorthand and ‘Typing from Dicta- 

tion. Individual attention given to Pupils.—3, Featherstone Buildings, 
Holborn. 


YHEAP TYPE-WRITING.—8d. per 1,000 words. 
/ ‘The best work only executed by highly educated Operators. A 
few more Clients wanted.—Hwnr, 81, Uplands Road, Stroud Green, N. 


YPE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 

Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough Soe pone with Modern 

Languages). Revision and Translation undertaken. Scale of Charges 

on application Authors’ references. ‘Terms (cash), ls. 3d per 1,000 
words; over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 


J OURNALIST'S DAUGHTER, with twelve years’ 
London experience, UNDERTAKES SHORTHAND and TY PE- 
Special knowledge of . 

n 














Panky. meee First Class Society of Arts). 
d German. Standard cash rates. — Mane. Macorecor, 2 
Villas, Wallington, Surrey. 


7 YPE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; TYPE- 
WRITING.—NOVELS, ” PLAYS, ESSAYS carefully TYPED. 

Difficult MSS. receive special attention. References to Authors.— 

Write for terms to E. Granam, 23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 


SS ccerption ot 0 and TYPE-WRITING. — Every 
description of COPYING UNDERTAKEN and carried out with 
care and dinpateh: Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-Writing). 
Plans Traced. Translations. Multiplieation of Copies to any number. 
—Misses Farran, Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


y ka AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
interests of Authors capably 

Publishing arranged. MSS. place a with Publishers. ion and Teste 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcuzs, 34, Paternoster Ror, 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Open free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by 
ARTISTS of the PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by 
OLD MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED 
WORKS from the PARIS SALONS. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 
120 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustratiogy, For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publicatiey _are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Ney Post free, 1s. 


at 
. -. AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





n 
ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington ( S.). 

Town and pears Records Indexed. Special eee of Newspa 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in ay sh, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and y*- rom 

es. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully 'Type-written. 

“4 a trained for Indexing and Secre Work in London 

an rlin, 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 


THEN SUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
=r S, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
— UBMI IT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
TODICAL PRIN’ TING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane,E.C. 











EXCHANGE (or would LET), a HOUSE in 

South-West Suburb (55/. rental) for a Residence in the Country 
or Seaside for August or longer.—Apply F., Athenazum Press, Bream’s 
Buildings, E.C. 








Catalogues. 
M ESSks. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 


one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
h of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





CATALOGUB, No. 32.—Drawings of the Early 
English School—Drawings by John Ruskin—Turner Engravings 

—‘ Liber Studiorum ’—Coloured Aquatints—Illustrated and Kelmscott 
Books—scarce Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wx. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


YATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 








M G G §8 B RB A 8., 
159, CHURCH STREET, Lt Hck TON, LONDON, 
Dealers in rare aaa d fine L ABRARY EDI TIONS. ot 
ANDARD AUTHORS. 


tle ig and a, Printed Books—First Editions of Seven- 
Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Century Writers—Works on Art— 
choice Examples of Bookbinding—illustrated Works of all periods; 

rare Portraits—Line. Stipnle. Mezzotint, and Colour Engravings— 
and Autographs. — —CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES free on application. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATHE, 





IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 





ATALOGUE of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS. 
Part II. (HER—ROS) now ready, comprising (with Part I.) 
upwards of 8,600 Portraits of Eminent Persons by the best Artists and 
Engravers. Gratis and post free on ap > iegaaag -—Myzrs & Roczrs, 
44, Booksellers’ Row, Strand, London, W. 


A RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE for 

e JUNE contains Old English Li h-Century 

Poetry—Early Printing—Topography and County ty Ma —Old Almanacs 

and Newspapers—Drama anda Stage—English and French History— 

Early Military Treatises—Trials — Shakespeariana—and By- Ways of 
Post free.—24, Great Win¢mill Street, London, W. 














Literature. 
Lb 1's & So YY BF, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Kooks, MSS., and Engravings. 


NEW CATALOGUE (No. 7) now ready of RARE PORTRAITS and 
PRINTs, post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


The Collection of valuable Books and Manuscr 
ALEXANDER BAIN, £sq., and other f 


M ®5s BSSES. | 

ELL by AUCTION, “ eer House, No. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on ee fa and Three » Following Days: 
at 1 o'clock precisely, val S boo + and ILLU 
other MANUSCRIPTS, ang: the COLLECTION of the late ALEX- 
ANDER BAIN, B I 
Division of Seotland, 


eS Letters—Original Manuscript Log-Books of Vessels Stone 


Benjamin Franklin, Dickens, gage Lytton, Marryat, &c.—rare 
items e Second and Third Folios—the 
famous History of King Edward V. ofi6iT) ditions of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean Writers and their suceessors— Writings of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald and Books from his Library, with his Manuscript Notes (the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN)—First Editions of Modern Authors— 
County Histories and 1ocal To; Fi oy rape T. Nash's a 
for his History of We 


operties, 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 











Botzesam 8 PB bong CURRENT of 
T 


MONTHLY LIST OF Prone PURCHASES IN SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS. 


No. 609, just published, for JUNE, 
Includes, in ee toan -~4 large Selection of 
General Lite’ 
a considerable number of fine Galleries ona ‘other illustrated Wo rhs. 
Post free from 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140, Strand, W.C., and 37, Piccadilly, W. 


00K ILLUSTRATION in the MIDDLE AGES 
and in MODERN TIME.—Iiluminated Manuscripts and illus- 
trated Books. With 97 Facsimiles. CATALOGUE 27. To be had 
ost free from Jacaves Rosrenrnat, Hookseller and Printecller, 
arl Str 10, Munich, Kavaria. Better edition of the same Catalogue 
with 12 Plates, elegantly bound, price 5s. 


OOKS, RARE and OUT of PRINT, SUPPLIED. 

State wants. CATALOGUES free. Libraries ‘and Small Parcels 

Purchased for Cash. WANTED, Gardiner’s HISTORY, 2 vols. 1863.— 
Hottanv Co., Book Merchants, Kirmi ng! 


OOKS WANTED with Coloured Plates by 

Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Leech, and First Editions 

Eminent Authors.—Baxer’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


JePWaAkD BAKER, the well-known Bookseller 

and better-known Booktinder (vide Editor Bazaar), offers his 
valuable services to any one requiring Hare and Out-of-Print Books.— 
Baxer’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


‘TN HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd.,, Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhali Street. London, E.C.) Contains hairless ° a over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket oo 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that ‘The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 




















Essex—rare pre ricana—Tracts on Virginia—Works of Hakluyt . and 

Purchas, &c.—Butler’s Hudibras, First Part, First Edition, Presentation 

pg Meteo the Author—Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, First Edition of 
e Second Part. 


May be viewed two days prior. 


The Second and Final Portion of the Collection of Engravings 
of the late Dr. EDWARD RIGGALL, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, 2s 4, and Two Following Days, at ti 
o'clock precisely. the COLLECT of ENGRAVINGS and DRAW- 
INGS formed by the late Dr. EDWa RD ert as in accordance 
with the Terms of his Will), the SECOND PORT 


May be viewed two days prior. sti may be had. 


Catalogues may be had. 








The well-known Collection of Coins of the late ROBERT 
CARFRAE, Esq., F.S.A.Scot. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the ey at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W C., on MONDAY, July 8, 
and Three Following Days, at 1 o "clock precisely, the SECOND and 
FINAL PORTION of the well-known COLLECTION of COINS of the 
late ROBERT CARFRA .A.Scot.. comprising a remarkable 
series of Roman Bronze Coins and Medallions, and a small Collection 
of Scottish Coins, principally in Gold, Numismatic Books, &c. The 
series of first Brass is particularly rich in finely patinated examples, 
and includes many varieties selected from the Ramsay, Hespin, Dupré, 
Wigan, Montagu, and other well-known Collections, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues, with 10 Auto 
type Plates, may be had, price 5s. each. 





The Library and Cruikshank Collection of the late 
Dr. EDWARD RIGGALL, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (in accordance with the Will of the 
deceased), at their House, No. 19, Wellington Street, Strand, ws on 
MONDAY, July 8, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock recise sely, the 
LIBRARY and COLLECTION of the WORKS of oe ry CRUIK- 
SHANK, the Pro 
Kiande ‘the big ngs of Richard Baxter, J. Danton, o T. Fuller, 


weg bbe pe: y 
large e First and other Early Editions of Daniel Defoe's 
Woks FitzGerald’ s Polonius Dramas of Calderon, Salimén and 





T’O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also reeommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “« Triform, 
London.” “Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 








Sales by Auction. 


The Larger Portion of the choice and valuable Library of 
DWARD JAMES STANLEY, ksq., M.P. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, “rE os 
Street, Strand, W.C., THIS DAY (SATURDAY), June 22, and Tw 
Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the LARGER PORTION of "the 
valuable and choice LIBRARY of mda JAMES STANLEY, 
Esq., M.P., comprising Works on Antiquities, Archeology, and the 
Fine Arts—French illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century—early 
French, Italian, and Spanish Literature—Books printed on Vellum—the 
rivately printed issues, on Large Paper, of the Writings of William 
orris—the Kelmscott Press Publications—fine Specimens of old 
English Morocco Bindings—a remarkable Collection of Armoria! Bind- 
ings, principally in old morocco, by Boyet, Padeloup, Derome, Kozérian, 
Thouvenin, Simier, and other celebrated Binders. ‘The whole are in 
remarkably choice condition. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, price One Shilling each. 





Old Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries which were exhibited 
at the Fine-Art Society’s Exhibition in 1900, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will —— by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, on MONDAY, June 24, OLD SAMPLERS and 
TAPESTRY EMBROIDERIES which were exhibited at the Fine-Art 
Society’s Fxhibition in 1900, and many of which are illustrated in 
Huish's ‘Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries.’ 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Coins and War Medals, including the Collection of ROGER 
WALKER, Esq., of Pangbourne, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their 


House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, , on WEDNESDAY, June 26, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, COINS and MEDALS, comprising Greek, Roman, 
Oriental, and English Coins—Foreign Coins and Medals— English Pro- 
vincial T ‘okens—English Commemorative and War Medals, including a 
rare General Officer’s Gold Medal for the Battle of Talavera, and other 
interesting Medals, &c.—Coin Cabinets, including the Collection of 
ROGER WALKER, Esq., of Pangbourne. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Works of Art, Silver Plate, Miniatures, Sc. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 26, and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, WORKS of ART, comprising Pottery— 
Porcelain—Bijouterie—Intaglio Rings—Snuff Boxes—Bronzes—Minia- 
tures and Silver Plate —Sheftield Plate — Furniture — Antiquities — 


Chinese Glass Snuff Bottles. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection of Engravings of Dr. T. J. WOODHOUSE. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by page! at their House, No. 13, on 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 28, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the ‘COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS of Dr. ‘I. J. 
WOODHOUSE, comprising Mezzotint Portraits after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hoppper, Romney, and others, many in 
Proof State—Engravings in Colours after Morland, Wheatley, Westall, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Absil, and Omar Khayyim—Turner’s England and Wales, Large-Paper 
Proof—the Publications of the Etching Club, and other Lliustrated 
Books—Keats’s Endymion, First Edition. and his Copy of the Novum 
Testamentum, with his Autograph—the Works of Goldsmith, Shelley, 
Southey, T. a Peacock, Landor, Hazlitt, ry = H. Horne and 
other later Writers—the Medical Library— semblage of the 
Works of George Say ee Original i for the 
Comic Almanack, the Table Book, Frank Fai Pencil Studies, &c. 
—lllustrations to Sketches by Boz, Bentley’ . adie. the Holiday 
Grammar, Fairy Library, Roscoe’s Novelists’ Library, Harriette Wilson, 
Table Book, &c., many n Proof State—Coloured Caricatures, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. ee may be had. 








The choice Collection of Gold Coins of the late ALEXANDER 
BAIN, Esq., of Edinburgh. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION (by order of the Trustees). at their 

House, No 13, vohage anger Street, Strand Rad is on ge RSDAY, 

July 11, tely after the of Sale of the Carfrae 

Collection, the small but choles COLLECTION - “GOLD COINS formed 

by the late ALEXANDER BAIN, Esq.. of Edinburgh, comprising 

Greek, Roman, and English Pieces, principally in the finest preserva- 
tion, from the Ashbursham, Montagu, and Richardson Collections, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The valuable Collection not Oriental Coins, the Property of 
W. THEOBALD, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY Py 15, a s'clock ; precien> the 
important and valuable COLLECTION of ORIENT. COINS, the 
Property of W. THEOBALD, Esq., of Budleigh ‘Genero, pce sa 
many fine and rare Specimens ‘ef the Durrani, Monguls of Net 
Taimurids, Monguls of Hindustan, Rajas of Assam, White Huns, 
Kings of Arrakan, Khalsa Confederacy, Ton ig Indo-Scythians, Pathan 
Sultans of Hindustan, Pathans of Benga! ee Sassanian, and 
other Dynasti ic W orka int 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








TUESDAY NEXT, June 25. 
Pekin Relics, §c. 


M&. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on TUES- 
DAY NEXT, June 25, FUR- LINED MANDARINS’ COATS—Robes— 
Jade Ornaments—Swords from Pekin—Gold Ornaments from Ashantee 
—Roman and Egyptian Curios, including an Egyptian Mummy Head— 
Japanese and Chinese Art Curios—a Collection of Beder or Bidti Ware, 
the Property of a GENTLEMAN from India—Photos—Autographs— 
Mementos from the War in South ie and Pictures— 
and Curiosities from all Parts of the World 

On view day prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
had. 





WEDNESDAY NEXT, June 26. 


Unreserved Sale of a Unique Collection of 130 J 
Dwarf Trees, Palms, Bays, §c. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, June 26, as above. These Specimens are 
thoroughly established and in perfect health, and this Sale offers a 
special opportunity to rte gg to purchase at very reasonable prices. 
Also on same day will be offered areas Pyramid and Standard 
trained Sweet pare, Evergreen Box, large Kentias and Seaforthias. 
—an Importation of Australian Tree Ferns, Stems (Dicksonia 
Antarctica), just to hand in fine condition—100 Cases of Palm Seeds,. 
Kentias Belmoreana and Fosteriana. 
On view morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 
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FRIDAY NEXT, June 28.—Miscellaneous Effects. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


his ng Street. Covent Garden, on 
FRIDAY, June 28, o'clock, CAMERAS and 
LENSES by good Makers—several expensive Microscopes— Objects 
for ditto—Opera and Race Glasses — Klectrical Apparatus — Mathe- 
matical Instruments—Sextants—Coils—Telescopes—and other Scien- 
tific and Miscellaneous Property. 


On view day prior from 2 till 5and morning of Sale. 


TUESDAY, July 2. 
Special and Important Sale of High-class Photographic 
Arpara 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
(by poke of Messrs. J. BULBECK & CO., who are retiring from 
Business), at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on TUESDAY, July 2, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, the ENTIRE 
STOCK of STUDIO, LANDSCAPE, ENLARGING, and HAND 
CAMERAS, and other Photographic Appliances—Goerz and Zeiss 
Lenses, of various sizes and descriptions, all in the best possible 
condition—several high-class Shutters. Background, Printing 
Dishes, and everything connected with high-class Photography ; 
perfectly appointed Developing Sinks, and other Fixtures. 
Catalogues are preparing, and will be ready a week before, and may 
be had on application. 
The GOODWILL and STOCK of NEGATIVES will also be offered at 
the same time. 








THURSDAY, July 4. 
New Zealand Curios. 
M*: J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


fas his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on THURS- 
July 4, a very interesting COLLECTION of MAORI CURIOS, 
considting of Carved Canoe Balers—Door Posts—Gods—Clubs—Stafis— 
Stone I of Pieu Pieus, or Native 
Dresses—Spears—Bows and ‘Arrows, &c.—a Collection of Earrings— 
Nose Ornaments — Food ls—Clubs—Paddles from the South Sea 
Islands ; also fine lot of Wool 1 Travelling Rugs from New Zealand, made 
for the European Market, &c 


‘ = view day prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 








PERUVIAN POTTERY, 
A unique —s of Peruvian Pottery of about 
Four Hundred Examples. 
M* J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, EARLY NEXT MONTH. 





Musical Instruments and Music, 


r ° 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at a Galleries. 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, June 25, at ha = Son 120 teoteel Logged RAND and 
COTTAGE PLIANOFORTES by John Broadwood & Sons, Erard, F. G. 
Shaw, Hugelman, Krinemead, eins, Hiackmee. Collard & Collard, 
&c.—a Single-Manual Mason ’& Hamlin Organ—a Double-Action Harp 
by Erat—also sal and Modern Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, oar 
Double Basses, many by well-known Makers, with the Bows, 
and Fittings—Old  Spentah, Italian, and French Guitars, Mandelines, 
and Banjos, Zithers, and Autoharps —also Brass and Wood Wind 
Instruments, including Two Sets of Bagpipes, Concertinas, Cornets, 
Flutes, Clarinets, &c —and a LIBRARY of MUSIC, the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN (by Order of the Executors). 


On view one day prior and morning of Sale. 





The Collection of Coins formed by the late ROBERT ARNOT, 
Esq., J. BRADSHAW, Esq., and others. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their a — Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, June 26 and Fol y, at ten minutes past 1 
o'clock precisely, the COLLECT tox ye COINS formed by the late 
ROBERT ARNOT, Esq., JOSEPH BRADSHAW, Esq., and others, cn 
taining Greek Coins in Silver and Bronze —Roman Gold Coins— Roma: 
Denarii and Bronze Coins of varied size— English Gold aa Silver 
Coins, Tokens, Medals, &£c.—a Small Collection ef Medals—several well- 
made Coin Cabinets. 





Engravings. 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by oe agi a at meget Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
n TUESD. uly 2, ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisel 
COLLECTION ‘ot ENGRAY: INGS. comprising Portraits—Fancy P: nts 
in Colours—Mezzotint Subjects—Historical and Naval Views—Carica- 
tures—Sporting—Classical and Scriptural—and a few choice Water- 
Colour Drawings. 





Selection from the Library of a Collector, including important 
Illuminated MSS. on Vellum, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


vis AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Squa 
FRIDA ee at ten minutes past lo *elock precisely, a SELECTION 
from the LIBRARY of a COLLECTOR, including several important 


and beautiful Manuscripts on Vellum. with Miniatures, amongst which 
may be named Hore te Mariz Virginis, French MS., with 11 Fuall- 
Page Miniatures and Ornamental Borders—Horew B. M. V. secundum 
Usum Sarum, English MS., with 12 Miniatures and 130 large Initial 
Letters, richly Illuminated—Psalterium in Usum Sarum, English MS., 

with 4 Miniatures and many large Initial Letters—Heares de nostre 
Dame a |’ Usage de Troyes, magnificent French MS , with 11 Miniatures 
and about 300 Floral Borders—Hore B. M. V. secundum Usum Bisunti- 
nensis, French MS., with 12 Miniatures and richly Illuminated rash 
to e—Heures a Luisage de Paris, printed on Vellum by Har- 
douin, with the Woodcuts finely Illuminated—Hardyng’s Chronicle, 
4543—Claude le Lorrain, Liber Veritatis, 2 vols.—Fisher’s Fruitfull 
Sermons, 1532—and other interesting ae 


Catalog on 








Collection of Ancient and Modern Works on Music and 
important Musical MSS. 
—— 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
UCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leiceste peters W.C., 
FRIDAY, July 5, at ten minutes Face 1 o'clock precisely, a ‘COLLEC- 
TION of ANCIENT and MODER WORKS on MUSIC, comprising a 
dong Series of Treatises in English, French, and German on various 
Branches of the Art—First and Early Editions of old Operas. and the 
Ly of English Composers and Teachers, including Playford, 
mpson, &c.; also a few interesting Musical Manuscripts, 
including a Portion ofa Score in the — of Beethoven. 
Catal ou - 


5 PP 








Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

hy ae heap at their Galleries, oo Leicester are W.C., on 

MONDAY, July 15, and Two ollovig nm minutes past 

1 o’clock precisely, a COLLECTION MICELLANBOUS | BOOKS, 

—-_ Standard Works in all B jooks and 
Pamphlets relating to India, &c. 


Catalogues in preparation. 








MSS., &c. —MESSRS. H. H. HODGSON 

co Auctioneers of Books and Literary ee of every 
description. LIBRARIES and SMALLER COLLECTIONS carefully 
CATALOGUED and —— OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing and 
Removal arranged for. ations made for Probate or other purposes. 
a 115, CHANCERY LANE (Fleet Street end). Estab- 
ishe 


“ltr. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books, Kelmscott Press Issues, §c. 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
June 26,and Two Following Days,at 1 o'clock, valuable MiSCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including Caxton'’s Historyes of Troye, 8 vols.—Beowulf— 
Sidonia the Sorceress—Swinburne’s Atalanta—Morris’s Tale of King 
Florus, &c., 6 vols.—'the Book of Ryne and Lies, and ore from 
the Kelmscott beg rr ale’ vols. 
per— ge’s Portraits, 3 vols. follo~Houbraken's Heads of 
Illustrious Persons—Huller’s Birds o 2 vols.—Coloured 
Views in Hindostan and Mysore, by Daniell and’ Ward—Bunbury’s 
to ayley’s Life of Romney—Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s History 2 Painting, 3 athe —Surtees’s Sporting nore. 
First Editions—Dodsley’s Old Plays, by Hazlitt, 15 vols. Large Paper 
—Lady Jackson's Works. 14 vols.—and other Standard Works in all 
Classes of Literature—Books on Freemasonry, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











Fine Old Bottled Sherries from the Royal Cellars. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully = oe — they have received instructions 
from the Lord Steward to — by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, 
King Street, St. py 4... on MONDAY, June 24, and Four 
yen Days, at Zoelock recisel , FIVE THOUSAND DOZENS of 
fine OLD BOTTLED SHERRIES, including Montilla, Pale, Pale Golden, 
Golden, and Oloroso, Nottied in 1864, 1866, 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871. ra ee 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879. 1880, 1882, 1884, '1888, 1839. 
1894, the Property of Her late MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA and His 
MAJESTY the KING, being the Overstock of Wine purchased during 
the last century and prior to the year 1890, and now lying in the Cellars 
at Buckingham Plage St. James's Palace, Windsor Castle, Marlborough 
House, and Sandringham. Each Kottle will bear the Royal label indi- 
ve ‘trom senich ‘Cellar the Wine comes. 


mm ues (price Sixpence each) sold for the benefit of the Prince of 
Wi rales’ 's Hospital Fund. Samples may be had on paying for the same. 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On TUESDAY, June 25, a COLLECTION of 
PORCELAIN, ORJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 
the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 


On FRIDAY, June 28, PORCELAIN of Sir 
HENRY BUNBURY, Bart., Col. CRANMER BYNG, Mrs. LANGTRY, 


On FRIDAY, June 28, a PAIR of LOUIS XV. 
COMMODES, the Property of His Grace the DUKE of LEEDS. 


On SATURDAY, June 29, choice MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late T. A. HILL, Esq., and others. 


On TUESDAY, July 9, important JEWELS. 


DAVID NUTT, 
57-59, LONG ACRE, 


—.—_—_ 








JUST OUT. 


‘cc s 

FROM KEEL to TRUCK.” Marine 
DICTIONARY in ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN. 
Amply illustrated by Explanatory Diagrams of the most 
important Details. By Capt. H. PAASCH, Knight of 
the Order of Leopold, of the Imperial Order of Francis 
Joseph, of the Order of the Red Eagle, of the Order of 
the Crown of Italy, of the Military Order of Christ, 
Officer of the Academy, &c., Member of the Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, Author of 
the ‘Illustrated Marine Encyclopedia,’ &c. 


Third Edition, Tenth Thousand, very greatly Enlarged 
and Revised throughout. Royal ‘Bvo, iv-613, 109-Ixxxviii 
pages. With 106 Plates, representing upwards of 600 different 
Objects. Price 1/. 4s. net for cash; 11. 5s. post free. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON THE 2818 INST. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY, NO. XLV. 
BEING THE EXTRA VOLUME FOR THE YEAR 1899. 


COUNTY FOLK-LORE. . Vol. II. 


Printed Extracts, No. 4. Examples of Printed Folk- 
lore concerning the North Riding of Yorkshire and the 
Ainsty. Collected and Edited by Mrs. QUTCH. 
xliv-447 pp. cloth, 15s. net. 


The above Volume is being sent to all Members of the 
Society who have paid their Subscription for 1899. 


JUST OUT. 


The OLDEST CIVILISATION of 


GREECE. Studies on the Mycenzan Age. By H.R. 
HALL, Assistant in the Department of Reretten and 
Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. Demy 8vo, 
xxiv-347 pages. With upwards of 80 Illustrations, 
a and in the Text, and Chart of the Mycenean 
Age. oth, top gilt, 15s. net; 15s. 6d. post free. 


‘The OLDEST CIVILISATION of GREECE’ is published 
in the United States of America by the J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY, of Philadelphia, to whom all American orders 
should be addressed. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


os 


RENDERINGS of CHURCH 
HYMNS from EASTERN and WESTERN 
OFFICE BOOKS, By the Rev. R. M. MOOR- 
SOM, Rector aforetime of Sadberge, County 
Durham. Music by the Rev.G. W. GRIFFITH 
and Mr. W.S. DE WINTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
net, (Immediately, 


The PRAYER-BOOK EXPLAINED. 
By the Rev. PERCIVAL JACKSON, M.A., 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Part I. The ‘DAILY 
OFFICES and the LITANY. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. Part II, The HOLY COMMUNION 
and the OCCASIONAL OFFICES, 

[In preparation. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR 
SCHOOLS and TRAINING COLLEGES. 


General Editor—W. H. WOODWARD, of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; Principal of University (Day) 
Training College, Liverpool ; and Professor of 
Education in Victoria University. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


A MANUAL of SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
Written for the Guidance of Teachers in Day 
Schools) By EDWARD W. HOPE, M.D., 
Professor of Hygiene, University College, 
Liverpool; and EDGAR A. BROWNE, 
F.R.C.S.E., Lecturer in Ophthalmology, Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 38, 6d, 





CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
No. XII. 

The FALLEN STUARTS.’ By F. W. 

HEAD, M.A., Fellow of Emmanuel College, 


Cambridge. (Prince Consort Dissertation, 
1900.) Crown 8vo, 5s. 





THE CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES. 


General Editor—F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., 
late Lecturer in Geography at the University 
of Cambridge. 


OUTLINES of MILITARY 
GEOGRAPHY. By T. MILLER MAGUIRE, 
LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Lieutenant Inns of Court Rifle Volunteers. 


Crown 8vo. With 27 Maps and Iilustrations. 
10s, 6d. 
Lord RoBERTS writes:—‘‘A most useful and 


instructive book.” 


ETHNOLOGY. By A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.S., late Vice-President Anthropological 
Institute, Corresponding Member Italian and 
Washington Anthropological Societies. Crown 
8vo. With numerous Illustrations. Second 
Edition, Revised. 10s. 6d. 


MAN, PAST and PRESENT. By 
A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S, Crown 8vo, With 
Illustrations. 12s, 


A GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of 
MAMMALS. By R. LYDEKKER, B.A. F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations and a Map. 
10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. H. F. TOZER, 
M.A., Honorary Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, with 10 Maps, 10s. 6d, 


London: C.J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University 
Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


A FASCINATING NOVEL BY A 
NEW WRITER. 


BY COMMAND OF 
THE PRINCE. 


BY 


JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 
Six Shillings. 


The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says :—‘‘A splendid 
story of real life......Mr. Lambe’s narrative powers may be 
compared to those of the great Hungarian novelist Maurus 
J6kai. Those who read this fascinating book will look 
forward to another novel from the same talented writer.’ 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ With such a theme 
as Mr. Lambe had selected the danger was that he might 
spoil it by over-elaboration. He has skillfully avoided this 
pitfall, and has produced a — erful novel...... He holds the 
reader’s attention to the en 

The EDINBURGH El ‘ENING NEWS says :—“A 
volume which, despite its sadness, far exceeds in interest 
an ordinary novel...... Indeed it may fairly be said that in 
some respects Mr. Lambe’s work is unique. 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says:—‘‘The result is 
highly impressive...... Apart from the interest of the tale, it 
is curiously attractive by reason of its picturesque qualities 
and literary form.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE, 6s. 


The MANCHESTER COURIER says :—“ As enthralling 
as one of the romances of Mr. Anthony Hope or Mr. Stanley 
Weyman.’ 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ As readable and exciting as a 
work fictitious out-and-out.” 
TO-DAY says:—“A 

interest.” 


RENAISSANCE TYPES. By William 


SAMUEL LILLY, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Cloth gilt, 16s. 





historical drama of absorbing 








PAUL BOURGET’S NEW NOVEL. 


The DISCIPLE. By the Author of 


‘Outre Mer,’ &c. Cloth, 6s. 
A NEW BOOK BY LOUIS BECKE. 


TESSA, the TRADER’S WIFE. By 


the Author of ‘By Reef and Palm,’ &c. (‘‘ Popular Copyright 
Novels Series.”) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MAKERS of the NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 








A WELSH CROCKETT. 


JOHN JONES, CURATE. By 


GWENDOLEN PRYCE. (‘ Unwin’ ‘8 Green Cloth Library.”) 6s. 


THE BOOK OF THE CHEESE. 
Traits and Stories of 
““Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese,” Fleet Street. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 2s. ; 





paper, 1s. 





GEORGE MOORE'S GREAT NOVEL, 


SISTER TERESA, will be published 


nm JULY 8, i Unwin’s Green Cloth Library”’; and a SIXPENNY 
EDITION ‘of. RY ELYN INNES, by the SAME AU’ THOR, will be 
ready at the END OF THIS MONTH. 


A FALSE POSITION. By A. M. 


MONRO, Author of ‘Crane Court,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


YESTERRE: the Romance of a Life. 


By “ VARTENIE.” Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


The HEART of the EMPIRE: Dis- 


cussions of Problems of Modern City Lif 
Son te at y ein England. Crown 8yo, 














A STIRRING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


A THOUSAND PITIES. By Ellen 


TAYLOR. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





London: 
T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 





LOVELL REEVE & 


CO’”S NEW WORKS. 





WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE 


FOR BEGINNERS AND AMATEURS. 


These handy and well-illustrated Volumes, while 
popular in style to suit beginners, are strictly scien- | 
tific in method, and form excellent introductions to | 
more advanced works, They are admirably adapted 
Sor School Prizes and Presents. 


HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. | 
By G. BENTHAM, F.R.8. Seventh Edition, Revised 
by Sir J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S. 9s. net. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH 

RA. Drawn by W. H. FITCH, F.L.S., and 

W. re SMITH, F.L.S. 1,315 Wood Engravings. Fourth 
Edition. 9s. net. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, 
familiarly described in the Four Seasons. By THOMAS 
MOORE, F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates. 14s. net. 


BRITISH GRASSES. By M. Plues. 
16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


BRITISH FERNS. By M. Plues. 


16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. ByS. O. Gray. 


16 Coloured Plates. 9s. net. 


OUTLINES of ELEMENTARY 
TANY, as introductory to Local Floras. By G. 


BO 
BENTHAM, F.R.8. New Edition. 1s. net. 


The YOUNG COLLECTOR'S HANDY: | 


BOOK of BOTANY. By the Rev. H. P. DUNSTER, 
M.A. 66 Woodcuts. 3s. net. 


The YOUNG COLLECTOR’S HANDY- 
BOOK of RECREATIVE SCIENCE. By the Rev. 
H. P. DUNSTER, M.A. Cuts. 3s. net. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 
BOTANICAL GEOGRAPHY. By J. G. BAKER, 


BOTANICAL NAMES for ENGLISH | 


READERS. By R. H. ALCOCK. 6s. net. 
FERNY COMBES: a Ramble after 


Ferns in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By C. 
CHANTER. Third Kdition. 8 Coloured Plates and a 
Map of the County. 3s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. 
ag gael 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and 
MOTHS. By H. T. STAINTON. Second Hdition. 
16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


BRITISH BEETLES. By E. C. Rye. 
Second Edition, Revised by the Rev. Canon FOWLER, 
M.A. F.L.S. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


BRITISH BEES. By W. E. Shuckard. 


16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 


BRITISH SPIDERS. By E.F. Staveley. 


16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, 9s. net. 


The EDIBLE MOLLUSCA of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, with Recipes for Cooking 
them. By M. LOVELL. Second Edition. 12 
Coloured Plates. 9s. net. 


BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A. S&S. 
PENNINGTON, F.L.S. 24 Plates. 9s. net. 


The STRUCTURE and LIFE! 
HISTORY of the COCKROACH: an Introduction to 
the Study of Insects. By Prof. L. C. MIALL and 
ALFRED DENNY. 125 Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. net. 


A MANUAL of BRITISH ARCHZ0O- 
LOGY. By C. BOUTELL, M.A. Second Kditjon. 
20 Coloured Plates. 9s. net. 


COLLECTIONS and RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of NATURAL HISTORY and SPORT in the 
LIFE of a COUNTRY VICAR. By the Rev. G. C. 
GREEN. Illustrated with Woodcuts from Sketches by 
the Author. 6s. net. 


METEORS, AEROLITES, and 
FALLING STARS. By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON, F.C.S. 
25 Woodcuts and Frontispiece. 6s. net. 


MANUAL of CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
QUALITATIVE and QUANTITATIVE; for the Use of 
Students. By Dr. HENRY M. NOAD, F.R.8. 109 
Wood Engravings. 16s. net. 


NOW READY, Part I., 21s. net, 
MONOGRAPH of the MEMBRA- 
CIDA. By GEORGE BOWDLER BUCKTON, F.R.S. 
F.L.S. an on application. 


W RBADY, Vol. V. Part I., 9s. net. 


FL ORA. CAPENSIS. Vois. I. to III, 
by W. H. HARVEY and O. W. SONDER, 18s. each, net. 
The Continuation Edited by Sir W. x THISELTON- 
DYER, F.R.S. Vol. VI., 24s. net. 1. VII., 33s. net. 
Published under the authority of the Governments of 
the Cape and Natal. 


NOW READY, Vol. VIII. Part I., 8s. net. 
FLORA of TROPICAL AFRICA. By 


D. OLIVER, F.R.S. Vols. I.-III., 20s. each, net. The 
Continuation Edited by Sir W. T. THISELTON- DYER, 
F.R.S. Vol. V., 25s. 6d. net. Vol. VII., 27s. 6d. net. 
Published under the authority of the First Commissioner 
of His Majesty’s Works. 


| Part XX., 7s. 6d. Coloured; 5s. Uncoloured, net. 
| 


The HEPATIC of the BRITISH 
ISLES. By W. H. PEARSON. Issued to Subscribers 
for the complete Work only, in 28 Monthly Parts, each 
with 8 Plates, 7s. 6d. Coloured; 5s. Uncoloured, net. 


FLORA of HAMPSHIRE, including 
the Isle of Wight, with Localities of ‘the less common 
Species. By F. TOWNSEND, M.A. F.L.S. With 


Coloured Map and 2 Plates. 16s. net. 


Double Part—LXXXI. and LXXXII.—10s. net. 


The LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITISH 
so By CHARLES G. BARRETT, F.E.S. 

| Vols. I. to VI., each 12s.; Large Edition, Vol. I., with 
40 Seid Plates, 53s.; Vols. II. to VI., each with 48 
Coloured Plates, 63s. net. 


t L., 15s. net. 


P ’ 
LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. 
errr ib. F.E.S. Vols. I. to 1V., 9/. 5s. each, net 


The LEPIDOPTERA of CEYLON. By 

MOORE, F.L.S. 3 vols. 4to, 215 Coloured Plates, 

Sloth gilt tops, 21/. 12s. net. Published under the 
auspices of the Government of Ceylon. 


|The HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA of 
the BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, 
F.L.S. Complete, with 3 Plates, 16s.; Large- Paper 
Edition, with 49 Coloured Plates, 68s. net. 


The HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA 
of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUN- 
DERS, F.L.S. Complete, with a Structural Plate, lds. ; 
Large Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, 48s. net. 


The HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA of 
the BRITISH ISLANDS. By JAMES EDWARDS. 
F.E.S. Complete, with 2 Structural Plates, 12s.; Large 
Edition, with 28 Coloured Plates, 43s. net. 


The COLEOPTERA of the ,pRITISH 
ISLANDS. By the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A. F.L.S, 
Complete in 5vols. With 2 Structural Plates, 4l.; Large 
Edition, with 180 Coloured Plates, 14l. net. CATA- 
| LOGUE, 1s. 6d., or printed on one side for Labels, 2s. 6d. 


net. 

The BUTTERFLIES | of EUROPE. 
Described and Figured by H NG, M.D. F.L.S 
With 82 Coloured Plates, bts Be upwards of #00 
Figures. 2 vols. 3/. 18s. net. LIST separately, 1s., 
printed on one side for Labels, 1s. 6d. net. 


| The LARVZE of the | BRITISH LEPI- 

| OPTERA and their F ANTS. By OW 
WILSON. With a ite eleed Fiancee Drawn and 4 xt 
from Nature by Eleanora Wilson. 40 Coloured Plates, 


63s, net. 
IX., 7s. 6d. net. 


“'TERACOLUS : a Monograph of the 
Genus. By E. M. BOWDLER SHARPE. Parts I. to 
VIIL., 4to, = with 4 Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


| FOREIGN FIN [CHES in n CAPTIVITY. 
1 
a Piste, pak Ba hg ‘Gaewaa <* Hand. _— 4to, 
cloth, 4/. 14s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 5/. 5s. net. 


| 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, 
Figures and Descriptions of the Shells of Mollusks, with 
Remarks on their Affinities, Synonymy, and Geogra- 
~~ Distribution. «4 LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S., and 
G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Complete in 20 vols, 4to, with 
2, 727 Coloured Plates, half-calf, 1787. net. 

A detailed List of Monographs and Volumes may be had. 


ELEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY: 
Introduction to the Natural History of Shells, and of 
the Animals which form them. By LOVELL REEVE, 
F.L.S. Royal 8vo, 2 vols. 62 Coloured Plates, 27. 16s. net. 


CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGA- 
ZINK: Figuresand Descriptions of Newand Rare Plants, 
By Sir J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S., &c. Third Series. Vols. I. 
to LVI., each 42s. net. Published Monthly, with 
6 Plates, 3s. 6d., Coloured. Annual Subscription, 42s. 
A Complete Set from the commencement, 125 vols. 125/. 








London: LOVELL REEVE & CO., Luurrep, 
Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 


6, Henrietta Street, 


Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
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With 197 Illustrations (mainly in Tints), reproduced from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 
16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, and a Map of Armenia and Adjacent Countries, 


2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s, net. 


ARMENIA: Travels and Studies. 
By H. F. B. LYNCH. 


“Mr. Lynch’s great work is, indeed, the fullest that has yet appeared on the question. In his 982 
pages there is something for every class of reader—for the politician and the historian, the geographer 
and the mountaineer, the sportsman and the traveller, the theologian and the man of business. Yor the 
author has endeavoured to make his two volumes not only a record of his personal experiences, but an 
encylopzdia of all that concerns the Armenians and the countries which they inhabit.”— Daily Chronicle. 

‘*Mr. Lynch is an experienced observer of, and writer on, Asiatics; he has studied the history of 
Armenia to some purpose, and his travels were prolonged and deliberate enough to enable him to speak 
with authority on the whole Armenian question, while his detachment and cosmopolitanism free his 
work from the prejudices which are so apt to mislead the readers of Armenian political literature, He 
is plainly, moreover, an expert photographer and a skilled cartographer.”— Glasgow Herald, 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., 


Hon, D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, &c, [On Monday neat. 


** This work gives within a short compass a history of Uliver Cromrell from a biographical point of 
view. The text has been revised by the Author, but otherwise is the same in a cheaper form as that which 
was published by Messrs, Goupil with illustrations in their Illustrated Series of Historical Volumes. 


SWALLOWFIELD AND ITS OWNERS. 


By LADY RUSSELL, of Swallowfield Park. 


With 15 Photogravure Portraits and 36 other Illustrations. 4to, 42s. net. 


LIBERTY DOCUMENTS, with Contemporary Exposition and 


Critical Comments drawn from Various Writers. Selected and prepared by MABEL HILL, 
State Normal School, Lowell, Massachusetts. Edited, with an Introduction, by ALBERT 
BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., Professor of History in Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
*.* The design of this book is to direct students to the evolution of constitutional government from the 
time of the declared policy of Henry I, towards his subjects to the present day. 


GOVERNMENT or HUMAN EVOLUTION. By Edmond 


KELLY, M.A. F.G.S., late Lectarer on Municipal Government at Columbia University, in the 
City of New York. Vol. 1I. INDIVIDUALISM and COLLECTIVISM. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


RESEARCHES on CELLULOSE, 1895-1900. By Cross and 


BEVAN (C. F. Cross and HE. J. Bevan), Authors of ‘ Cellulose : an Outline of the Chemistry of 
the Structural Elements of Plants,’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [On Monday next, 


APOSTLES of the LORD: being Six Lectures on Pastoral 


Theology delivered in the Divinity Schoo], Cambridge, Lent Term, 1901. By W. C. E. NEWBOLT, 
M.A,, Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


























Crown 8vo, 63. 


THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE’. 


By SIBYL CREED. 


‘¢ This novel will be read with interest by those who care to know what is the precise standpoint of 


the modern English Romanist...... We are grateful for the book, which has interested us very much.” 
Scottish Guardian, 


‘¢‘In many respects a notable novel. One would imagine that the creator of Docker and Mrs, Bind 
should have a literary future.”— Glasgow Herald. 

‘¢ It abounds with situations of enthralling interest, and the characters are all of them alive. Asa 
novel it should command success from its great ability and unfailing power.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY, 1901. Price SIXPENCE. 
M. E. Francis {| SANCTUARY. By Mrs. Allen Harker. 


The Prince. 
“The POINTS of a BANK.” By George Grayson. 


The GOLD STEALERS : a Story of Waddy. By Edward 
Dyson. Chaps. 1-4. 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





FYANDER’S WIDOW. 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
Chaps. 9-11. 

The DISAPPEARANCE of PLANTS. By the Rev. J. 
Vaughan, M.A. 

MY ONLY GHOST. By Walter Herries Pollock. 

The AMATEUR POACHER. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 


(Concluded.) By 
Part II. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 








Messrs. J. M. DENT & CO2S 
List of Books for Summer Read- 
ing (ulustrated) may be had on 
application. 


HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 


Edited by the MARQUESS of GRANBY and Mr. GEORGB 
A. B. DEWAR. Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 
THIS SEASON’S VOLUMES:— 


BIRD WATCHING. 


By EDMUND SELOUS. 


With 6 Photogravures and many other Illustrations from 
Drawings by J. Smit. 


CRICKET AND GOLF. 


By the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. 
With Illustrations from Old Prints reproduced in Facsimile 
Colours and Photogravure. 

‘* We have found a difficulty in giving any true indication 
of the gist of this admirable book, because it covers such a 
variety of matters all closely interrelated, and this with 
such a commendable economy of words; but if we have 
made it plain to the lover of cricket and cricket-lore that 
this is a book to be bought, we have achieved our end.” 

Daily Chronicle, 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES :— 

J. OTHO Pacet’s HUNTING; Dr. Nisper’s OUR 
FORESTS; Sir Epwarp Grey's FLY-FISHING; 
DEAN HoOLE’s OUR GARDENS; and G. A. B. DEwar’s 
HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS. 


FOR VISITORS TO THE CONTINENTAL TOWNS. 


MEDIAVAL TOWN SERIES. 


With Illustrations and Maps; feap. 8vo (pocketable), cloth 
gilt and limp leather. NEW VOLUME:— 


THE STORY OF 


BRUGES. 


By ERNEST GILLIAT SMITH. 


With Illustrations by HERBERT RAILTON and EDITH 
CALVERT. Cloth, 4s. é6d.; leather, 5s. 6d. net. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES :— 

ROME, by Norwoop Youne (‘All that distin- 
guishes travel from sight-seeing.”— Monthly Review) ;. 
FLORENCE, by Epmunp G. GarpyeR; ASSISI, by 
Lina Durr-Gorpon; PERUGIA, by M. Symonps and 
L. Durr-Gorpon ; CONSTANTINOPLE, by W. H. 
Hutton; MOSCOW, by Wirt GERRARE; ROUEN, 
by T. A. Cook; TOLEDO, by Hannan Lyncxo; NUREM-— 
BERG, by CEcIL HEADLAM. 


GUIDE-BOOKS ON A NEW PLAN. 
DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES. 


The ATHENZUM says :—“ After a wide and practical 
experience of guide-books for nearly forty years, we have no 
hesitation in saying that ‘ Hampshire’ is the best of its size 
(350 pp.) that we have as yet seen.” 

Feap. 8vo (pocketable), cloth gilt, with Sketches and Maps, 
4s. 6d. net. NEW VOLUME :— 


SURRE Y. 


Story and Scenery, and Gazetteer, by WALTER JERROLD; 
Natural History and Sports :—Birds, by J. A. BUCKNILL, 
M.A.; Botany, by E. STEP, F.L.S.; Entomology, by Rev. 
J. VERNON ; Geology, by Prof. E. HALL; CYCLING, by 
Duncan Tovey. 


HAMPSHIRE, with ISLE of WIGHT. 


By G. A. B. DEWAR and Others. 
“A book that the general antiquary or lover of nature will delight to 
have on their shelves, and is wholly different from the ordinary guide- 
book.”’—Atheneum. 


NORFOLK. By William A. Dutt and 


Others. 
“ Not of the ordinary guide-book type....On the contrary, there is not 
a dull or a dry page in the present volume.” —Literature. 


TENNYSON. By Morton Luce. 


An Introduction and Life. (‘‘Temple Primers.”’) 1s. net. 


TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


‘For taste in design and beauty of execution would be 
hard to over-praise.”— Contemporary lew. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; limp lambskin, 2s. net. 

In preparation:—The LOVE LETTERS of ABE- 
LARD and HELOISE, Hdited by Miss HONNOR MORTEN ; 
The TALE of the ARGONAUTS, Translated by A. 8. 
Way; THACKERAY’S VANITY FAIR. 

Recent Volumes:—WuITE's SELBORNE; Miss Mir- 
FoRD’s OUR VILLAGE; ADAM BEDE (2 vols.); 
KINGLAKE’S HOTHEN ; Emerson’s ESSAYS (3 vols.); 
HOLY LIVING and DYING (3 vols.); Danrr’s 
INFERNO (Italian and English). 


Illustrated CATALOGUE and special LISTS on application, 


J. M. DENT & CO. Bedford Street, London, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S| HURST & BLACKETT’S | J. & A. CHURCHILL’S 
NEW BOOKS. LIST. LIST. 
er REVISED EDITION OF CARPENTER’S 
ren eee ee een “TRAVEL. nee NOW READY ae dees d more th 
NEW NOVEL. In 1 vol. crown 4to, Pi dati 0+ 9 and Maps, 800 Wood Rogravings. tery 


THE CRISIS. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ Will be read with 
delight wherever the English language is spoken,” 





VOLUME II. READY THIS DAY. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, 
B.D., and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. In 
7 vols. uniform binding, crown 8vo. 


Vol. Il. The ENGLISH CHURCH 
from the NORMAN CONQUEST to the ACCESSION 
of EDWARD I. (1066-1272). By the Very Rev. W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, B.D., Dean of Winchester. 7s. 6d. 


Previously published. 


Vol. I. The ENGLISH CHURCH 


from its FOUNDATION to the NORMAN CONQUEST 
(597-1066). By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


Vol. III. The ENGLISH CHURCH 
in the FOURTEENTH and FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 
(1872-1486). By the Rev. Canon CAPES. 7s. 6d. 

GUARDIAN.—‘‘If it goes on as it has begun, the new 
work will be indispensable to all serious students of the 
history of the English Church.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES,—New Vols. 


LETTERS OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD, 1848-1888. 
Collected and Arranged by 
GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, 

In 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 





BY PROF. W. J. COURTHOPE. 
LIFE in POETRY ; LAW in TASTE; 


Two Series of Lectures delivered in Oxford, 1895-1900. 
By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPEH, C.B. M.A. Hon. 
LL D., late Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. 





VOLUME VIII. NOW READY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


AMPHIBIA AND REPTILES. 
By HANS GADOW, M.A, F.RS. 


DEMOCRACY versus SOCIALISM. 


A Critical Examination of Socialism as a Remedy for 
Social Injustice and an Exposition of the Single Tax 
Doctrine. By MAX HIRSCH (Melbourne). 8vo, 10s. 
net. (Ready on Tuesday. 








LATEST VOLUME OF THE 
NEW ISSUE OF THE BORDER 
EDITION OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
THE ABBOT. 


With 10 Etchings. Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in 
cloth gilt, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimrrEp, London, 





and Frontispiece in Colour, price 21s. net. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS OF 
THE MOON. 


Being an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central Africa, 
and of some little-known Regions traversed by the 
Tanganyika Expedition in 1899 and 1900. 


By J. E. 8. MOORE, F.R.G.S8. 


NEW WORK BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 
NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits and other Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON 
MASK. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 

Author of ‘ An Idler in Old France,’ ‘The Silent Gate,’ &c. 

“‘Mr. Tighe Hopkins was well qualified to present to 
English readers the history of the legend, and of the 
investigations which destroyed it, and set in its place a 
miner chapter of history. His narrative is sufficiently 
picturesque, without a touch of the melodramatic, and in 
his reasoning he never strains a point, as those do who 


have a theory to support without adequate evidence.” 
Atheneum, 


NEW NOVEL BY CONSTANCE SMITH. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


CORBAN. 


By CONSTANCE SMITH, 
Author of ‘The Repentance of Paul Wentworth,’ &c. 


‘*Miss Constance Smith’s new novel is finely conceived 
and well executed ; it is written in a sombre vein, and it 

resents one human life in a uniformly mournful aspect. It 
s not a story slightly to glance through, for thus it would 
not be understood at all; it is one to induce thought and 
awaken sympathy. ‘'he plot is original and excellent, its 
contrasts of character and motive are well worked out, and 
its local colour is attractive.”— World, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE DISHONOUR OF FRANK SCOTT.’ 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


POOR ELISABETH. 


By M. HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘ A Self-Denying Ordinance,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY ADELINE SERGEANT. 
NOW READY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THIS BODY OF DEATH. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of ‘The Story of a Penitent Soul,’ ‘ No Saint,’ &c. 
“In ‘This Body of Death’ the writer is above her own 
average, almost at her best. The characters are very human 
and well handled. They have real hearts and brains, and 
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The Canadian Contingents and Canadian Im- 
perialism. By W. Sanford Evans. Illus- 
trated, and with six Maps. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Mr. Evans has written ‘“‘a story and a 
study”; but, to use a chemical phrase, the 
combining proportions are faulty. He ought 
to have kept the two apart. Many readers 
will take great interest in a consecutive 
narrative of the work done by the Canadian 
contingents in South Africa who care 
nothing for the constitutional question con- 
cerning their employment, while as many 
may place the constitutional question in 
the front rank. 

The seriousness and reticence with which 
Mr. Evans writes merit praise. On too 
many persons the subject of South Africa 
exercises an irritant effect, and the lack of 
over-excitement and of hysterical utterances 
in these pages adds largely to their value. A 
few facts supplied are either not generally 
known, or they are forgotten. Enthusiasm 
in fighting the battles of the Empire is not 
displayed by Canadians for the first time. 
Not to name 1812-15, in 1854 many volun- 
teered to take part in the Crimean cam- 
paign. Owing to the alliance between 
France and England, the Canadians who 
spoke French were as eager as their 
English-speaking brethren to join in the 
fray against Russia. Resolutions approv- 
ing of the war were passed by the Legis- 
lature which then represented Upper and 
Lower Canada, while a grant of twenty 
thousand pounds sterling was voted to the 
fund for succouring the widows and orphans 
of soldiers in the allied armies. At the 
time of the Mutiny in India the popular 
desire of Canadians to aid the Motherland 
was so strong and clearly expressed that a 
regiment, called the 100th Prince of Wales’s 
Royal Canadians, was formed in Canada 
and added to the regular army. In 1877 
Col. Laurie offered to raise a Canadian 
regiment for service in Turkey, and repeated 
the offer in 1884, when war was being waged 





in the Soudan ; but both offers were declined. 
The home Government would not entertain 
any proposal for supplying troops unless 
the Canadian Government bore the cost, 
and it was because this condition was ful- 
filled by New South Wales that a contingent 
from that colony saw service in Egypt. It 
is noteworthy that Canada has many repre- 
sentatives among the officers of the British 
army, no fewer than one hundred being 
graduates of the Canadian Military College 
at Kingston. 

That the Canadians are good and ready 
fighters is undoubted. Thousands, we are 
told by Mr. Evans, fought on the side of 
the North in a quarrel which did not directly 
concern Canada. But when South Africa 
became, or was about to become, a battle- 
field, the course of Canada was not clear to 
any observer, and few Canadians could have 
given an exact forecast. It is a common 
saying that there are more politics to the 
square mile in Canada than in any other 
part of the globe. When the Canadians 
heard that the colonies of Australia were 
sending contingents to South Africa to fight 
alongside of troops from Great Britain, the 
desire was loudly expressed in favour of 
Canada doing likewise. The Government, 
however, hesitated to commit itself. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, the Prime Minister, was 
reluctant to give the Opposition a handle 
for turning him out of office, and he was 
doubtful whether the Canadians of French 
extraction, of whom he was the most power- 
ful and distinguished representative, would 
continue to support him. The problem was 
complicated by the attitude of Major- 
General Hutton, the general officer com- 
manding the Canadian Militia. Mr. Evans 
writes, with greater accuracy than he may 
suppose, that ‘in a sense General Hutton 
was a political agent.” His conduct seems 
to have been dictated with a view to please 
the Colonial rather than the War Office, and 
to ensure the co-operation of Canada with 
the Imperial Government in war as well as 
in peace. The result was friction between 
the general and the Minister of Militia, and 
the general’s resignation. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier felt, however, that the public really 
desired to take part in the South African 
war, and he resolved to yield to voices from 
the crowd. He was not confident that 
Parliament would readily ratify his decision, 
or that ratification was possible without 
acrimonious debate. Consequently, the 
Government over which he presided resolved 
to send a contingent to South Africa with- 
out Parliamentary sanction. 

It is worthy of note and praise that the 
decision of the Government to send a con- 
tingent numbering 1,000 to South Africa 
was carried into effect with a promptitude 
and a thoroughness which our War Office 
has good reason to envy. All the soldiers 
were volunteers, and they had to be recruited 
under conditions which are thus set forth by 
Mr. Evans :— 

‘*The enrolling, equipping, and despatch of 
the first Canadian contingent was a remarkable 
achievement. Suppose a Government with head- 
quarters at Berlin should undertake to raise an 
entirely new regiment, and should choose as its 
recruiting points Dublin, Edinburgh, London, 
Lyons, Paris, Cologne, Hamburg, Berlin, Dres- 
den, Constantinople, Bagdad, and one other 
point still nearer the Persian Gulf; suppose 
this Government had never attempted anything 





of just the same kind before ; suppose it had 
little in its stores except rifles and ammunition ; 
and suppose it got this regiment of more than 
1,000 men together, fully clothed and equipped, 
and on shipboard, sailing out of the harbour of 
Hamburg, all within seventeen days of the time 
it first made up its mind to raise a regiment at 
all—well, it would congratulate itself. Yet, in 
terms of European and Asiatic geography, this 
was the achievement of the Canadian Govern- 
ment.” 

It is admitted that the proportion of volun- 
teers from Quebec was smaller than that. 
from the other provinces, despite the circum- 
stance that the standard of height was 
lowered and the rate of pay was more 
tempting to a native of Quebec than to one 
of the Western Provinces. However, as 
Mr. Evans writes, the deficiencies in some 
places were compensated by increased en- 
listments in others, and the first contingent: 
‘‘ embarked thirty-nine men over strength.” 
He also says, contrary to what is generally, 
but erroneously, supposed, that ‘ most of 
the volunteers were city men.” 

It is needless to follow or set forth in 
detail the deeds performed by the Canadian 
soldiers, from Paardeberg to Mafeking. If 
not unequalled, they rank with the best. Nor 
was their tenacity and valour in the face of 
the enemy the most remarkable thing, though 
neither has been surpassed. In concert. 
with their brethren from Australasia and of 
the force raised in South Africa, they dis- 
played an alertness and resource which con- 
stitute the highest merit and utmost value 
of armed men. The following short pas- 
sage illustrates our meaning :— 

‘*Early in the afternoon of Good Friday, 
April 14th [1900], C Battery was ordered to- 
strike camp and proceed from Stellenbosch by 
forced march to Cape Town. By 8.30 on the: 
following morning the battery arrived at the 
ship’s side, having covered the thirty-three miles. 
during the night. All guns, waggons, horses, 
harness, and ammunition were on board by 
noon. It was smart work. Sergeant Kiely 
wrote home that ‘ When the Staff Officer arrived: 
at 12.15 he gave orders to go on loading guns. 
** All loaded, sir,” was the reply. ‘*Go on 
loading horses, then.” ‘‘ All loaded, sir,” was 
again the reply. ‘‘Then goon with the ammu- 
nition.” The same reply was given. ‘‘ Im- 
possible,” said the officer; but the fact remained, 
and he reported the feat to Lord Roberts by 
wire, who sent a message congratulating the 
men. It was read out by the Staff Officer on 
parade at 2 p.m.’ ” 

The import of the foregoing passage may 
escape readers who are not intimately 
versed in the affairs of the thirteen Ame- 
rican colonies before they declared their 
independence. In those days the forces of 
Old and New England were occupied, more 
than once, in fighting the French on 
American soil. One of the severest 
defeats was that of General Braddock, and 
it was largely due to his adherence to 
routine and his contempt for the advice of 
Washington and other colonists. He was 
the victim of red tape, losing his life 
because he would not adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances. Now, the Canadians and other 
auxiliaries of our army in South Africa. 
treated red tape as a thing to be avoided. 
Hence the dispatch of a contingent from 
Canada within a time which was marvel- 
lously short, and such an incident as that 
recorded above. 

When C Battery had been transported in 
the Columbian over the 1,500 miles of the 
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Indian Ocean separating Cape Town from 
Beira, the men, guns, and ammunition were 
on board a train two hours after landing. 
When the end of the railway was reached 
the guns were drawn by mules at the rate 
of from 60 to 100 miles a day, the mules 
being changed every few miles; the result 
being that, by forced marches, the Canadian 
artillery effectively contributed to the relief 
of Mafeking. The simple words in which 
Mr. Evans tells the story deserve to be 
read :— 

‘On the 17th [of May] Col. Plumer and 
Col. Mahon joined forces, and the Canadian 
Artillery helped to win that stubborn five 
hours’ fight, nine miles from Mafeking, which 
opened the road into the beleaguered town by 
which the relieving force entered in brilliant 
moonlight at four in the morning. For seven 
long months that little garrison had watched 
and fought and endured because they would 
not yield. They never lapsed into carelessness 
and never weakened in determination. And 
they finished, not like spent men, but with a 
display of full powers. A few days before they 
had outwitted and confounded the Boers in 
their last desperate assault, and on the 18th of 
May they marched out, with the relieving force 
as supports and reserves, to fire the last shots 
at the fleeing enemy. That the Canadians con- 
tributed, by their remarkable march and by 
their spirit and steadiness in their first artillery 
action, to the final relief of such men, will 
remain one of the proudest traditions of Cana- 
dian arms.” 

Happily no hesitation has jbeen shown 
in recognizing the military services of our 
colonial kinsmen. Had the like policy 
been pursued in America, the commission in 
the regular army for which George Wash- 
ington vainly longed would have been grate- 
fully offered to him, while the men serving 
under him would not have been snubbed. 
In the reports to Lord Roberts the doings 
of the Canadians were deservedly lauded, 
while Col. Baden-Powell sent this message 
to the Government at Ottawa :— 

** Mafeking relieved to-day, and most grate- 
ful for invaluable assistance of Canadian artillery, 
which made record march from Beira to help 
us.’ 

There is a want of continuity in Mr. 
Evans’s story, while a few more dates 
would add greatly to its clearness. Besides, 
it is a mistake to tell how the capture of 
Pretoria was celebrated with rejoicing a 
few days before it occurred, and not to 
give May Sth as the date upon which the 
British flag was hoisted there. A foot-note 
in this case would be appropriate and 
useful. 

The majority of the readers of this work 
will pass over many pages in which con- 
stitutional questions are discussed. Should 
another emergency occur it is permissible 
to expect that Canada will again play as 
splendid a part in the affairs of the Empire. 
At present no demand has been made upon 
her for services as a military power, every- 
thing having been done voluntarily. Such 
a book as this will help to foster the bond 
between Canada and the mother country. 
We note with regret the absence of an 
index, and the misprint, on pp. 108, 118, 
of ‘‘ Colville” for Colvile. 














The Social Problem, Life and Work. By 
J. A. Hobson. (Nisbet.) 


Mr. Hosson handles a difficult and vitally 
interesting problem with a sobriety of tone 
and judgment rarely met with in books of 
this class. His work commands attention 
equally by its ability and by its self- 
restraint and moderation, qualities which 
are evidence of the advance in the treatment 
of burning social questions since the days 
of the system-mongers and the Socialists of 
the chair. 

The book is intended as an informal intro- 
duction to the science and art of social 
progress. Its plan is, first, to show that 
political economy, whether of the older or 
newer type, does not and cannot handle suc- 
cessfully the social problem; and, secondly, 
after establishing the organic unity of social 
phenomena, to examine in a tentative and 
introductory way some of the main questions 
which go to make up the problem of social 
progress—for example, the rights of the 
individual and of property, the rights of 
society as a maker of values, social distri- 
bution according to needs, and so on—until 
the author arrives at his ground principle of 
social distribution “from each according to 
his powers, to each according to his needs.” 

With regard to the plan of the book, we 
have an objection to make, though it is a 
minor one not affecting the purpose of 
these pages, which stand high above any 
blemish of mere plan. If Mr. Hobson had 
béen content to say that as a fact neither 
the old nor the new political economy con- 
templates the social problem at all, we 
should have contentedly acquiesced; but 
what he does say is that neither does it nor 
can it, and this by reason of the organic 
unity and indivisibility of the social problem. 
We demur to the reasoning solely in the 
interests of economic science, of its classi- 
fication and organization for the purposes of 
study. In a proper classification of economics 
(the widest generic term of all), which is 
inevitably coming, political economy will 
be that branch of the science which will 
investigate the economy of the ~politeia, 
of the State gud State. It will be prac- 
tically limited to what is now loosely termed 
finance. At the other end of the pole there 
will be an inferior and insignificant science 
of trade(7.¢., of value and exchange, &c., from 
the point of view of the mere individual 
—roughly corresponding to the past and 
present conception of so - called political 
economy). The science of society as a maker 
and equalizer of values will stand half 
way between the economic science of the 
State and the economic science of the 
individual. This latter science of society 
will hold probably the most important, but 
certainly also the most difficult position, and 
satisfactory progress will not be made in it 
until this or some superior classification is 
adopted and the work of investigation pur- 
sued on definite lines. It is not merely 
futile, but also harmful to argue, as Mr. 
Hobson does through nearly a quarter of 
his book, that because social phenomena are 
the phenomena of an organic and indivisible 
whole, no classification of economic science 
is possible, and that the whole domain must 
be left to the occupation of a nebulous 
science of society which has still to be called 
from the vasty deep. The human body is 





one organic whole, but we divide the study 


of it into sections. We study its topo- 
graphy in the science of anatomy, its func- 
tions in that of physiology, and so on. 
The only classification Mr. Hobson can con- 
ceive is that between the political economy 
which washes its hands of social questions 
and the newer, ill-defined social science 
which has yet to come. But the political 
economy of the past (and present) is a silly 
misnomer. It is not political economy at 
all. Instead of opposing social science to 
it as the only antithesis or alternative, all 
that Mr. Hobson need do is to rechristen 
the old political economy as the science of 
particular or individual values (the science 
of trade), and project a new science of the 
economy of the State, and then correlate to 
both these sciences his own beloved science 
of society. He would by that means attain 
a clearer conception of the limits of the 
middle science, and also, we venture to 
think, some inklings as to method. 

The whole of the first portion of his work, 
in which he deals with this contrast between 
political economy and a new social science, 
Mr. Hobson styles ‘ Book I.—The Science of 
Social Progress.’ But this title is not at all 
borne out by the contents of pp. 1-86, which 
form Book I. Such portions of this book 
as are not concerned with the destructive 
criticism of old and present political economy 
treat of similar matter and employ a similar 
method to those found in the rest of the 
work, which Mr. Hobson himself styles 
‘Book II.—The Art of Social Progress.’ 
Why is there this confusion? Because Mr. 
Hobson, in his obstinate rejection of any 
classification of economic science, cannot 
attain to any proper conception of that 
social science which he yearns after, and as 
a further result cannot come to any satis- 
factory idea of method. We cannot resist 
the conviction (and we are turning now to 
the main part of Mr. Hobson’s teaching) 
that with the growth of historic sense and 
practice the question of the method of a 
science and art of social progress will solve 
itself. 

It is a fatal mistake at the outset to 
produce certain axioms as to the rights of 
the individual, and then to set against them 
certain equally axiomatic rights of society 
as a maker of values, and then from the 
poise and equilibrium of these to evolve 
some new theory of social distribution ac- 
cording to needs. Besides being a wrong 
commencement of the science, this is to give 
a quantitative expression to a problem 
which is absolutely incapable of quan- 
titative measurement. In the realm of 
nature there is no such thing as a right; 
there is only might. Those elementary 
rights of life, of food, of shelter, &c., which 
the Socialist finds in nature, he denies 
to the lower order of nature—to the beetle 
he crushes under his foot, to the sheep he 
slaughters for food. If these rights are 
his, then also are they theirs. But in truth 
they exist not at all. The growth and 
formulation of human rights is a distinctly 
traceable progress; and the remarkable 
thing is that they everywhere find expres- 
sion in the domain of law, not of economics. 
The extension of the conception of rights 
from the purely legal or juridical domain 
to the economic would be tantamount at 
any time to that social revolution which 
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the professed Socialist preaches. But his- 
tory teaches different things. It teaches us 
that the path of progress in the past has 
been along the lines of the extension of 
this conception of rights within the proper 
juridical domain. A right is a positive 
enactment by a superior power of whatever 
nature, with whatever species of sanction. 
It is not opposed to a duty. The two terms 
are synonymous. And as the intelligent 
mind of that superior power, which imposes 
that right upon all, grows, so the limits 
and extent of the rights grow. First it is 
justice, always justice (personal, an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth); then it is 
property; then, a long way behind, it is 
equity. Now pursue the same path, and 
to what may we not attain? The modern 
superior power (the State) has an in- 
creasingly intelligent mind, and ever as its 
conception becomes clearer it formulates a 
law with the sanction of the power of that 
State behind it. That new law becomes a 
new right and the possession of us all. The 
progress is inevitably gradual. 

It is only by some such course of in- 
vestigation that we can see clearly enough 
to disabuse our minds of the cant of natural 
rights. Is there a right to a normal work- 
ing day, to an eight-hours day, to a six- 
hours day? Never and nowhere in the 
domain of nature, and not yet in the domain 
of positive law. But it may come with the 
intelligent growth of the mind of the State. 
When it comes it will be a positive enact- 
ment (whether formally positive or not is 
immaterial), and from that time onwards it 
will be our right. And so on with the rest. 

As far as mere argumentation goes, to 
abolish the force of the phrase “natural 
rights’”’ is to abolish the substructure not 
only of Mr. Hobson’s book, but also of every 
ordinary Socialistic book. But we do not 
wish to leave Mr. Hobson thus summarily. 
The vice of his fundamentals is that of the 
fundamentals of all Socialists. The sane, 
reasoned proportions of the superstructure 
he rears upon those fundamentals are all his 
own. There are chapters which are full of 
power, minute and close in their dialectical 
skill, broad and luminous and at times 
painful in their suggestiveness. In the 
chapter, for example, on society as a maker 
of values he lays bare a principle which will 
be fraught with most beneficent possibilities 
when the mind of the age is once made 
firmly to grasp it. Why should a man who 
starts a newspaper in London make enormous 
profits, while another who starts one in the 
country with equal ability and capital makes 
only amoderate gain? The answer is, Because 
there are six millions odd of people in Lon- 
don. They have made the paper, or rather 
the big profits. The moral is that this 
profit should be taxed. This is not one of 
Mr. Hobson’s illustrations, but there is no 
lack of them. It is difficult to look at modern 
social phenomena from any standpoint 
without detecting how the mere concourse 
of men has created or enhanced a value 
which some individual more astute than 
the rest has managed to grasp for himself. 
If, instead of dreaming of impalpable rights, 
we could only educate the mind of the State 
to a proper conception of its own parti- 
cipation in the values which it has helped 
to create, we should be making the greatest 
stride towards a new and better order. And 





happily signs are accumulating on every 
side that the social mind is gradually 
beginning to notice such points. 

We differ, therefore, from Mr. Hobson 
in our point of view. We hold that the 
only line of social development is the his- 
toric line of development, the continuation 
and extension of that which has been, viz., the 
authoritative declaration from time to time 
of new rights as the result of the working 
of the corporate consciousness, as a result of 
the education of the mind of the State. But 
the difference in point of view involves 
difference of principle and opinion at almost 
every turn. So much of the progress as has 
already been accomplished we loyally accept. 
Not so Mr. Hobson. He doubts, for example, 
if the phenomena of social waste, human 
waste, pools of unemployed labour, &c., have 
not increased as a result of the application 
of the principle of division of labour. 
Now surely, after all, this is a matter of 
fact. Compare a highly organized mer- 
cantile community, such as the United 
States or Great Britain, where the minutest 
division of labour prevails, with, say, the 
ordinary industrial community in Russia or 
India. Which of these two classes is more 
affected by any sudden breakdown of the 
industrial machine—by afamine, by a crisis ? 
Which is likely periodically to suffer most 
from stagnant pools of immobile labour? 
There can surely be no difference of opinion 
on the point. 

On the more contentious points in these 
pages we prefer not to touch—the ques- 
tion of State regulation against unfit 
marriage, for instance; or, again, Mr. 
Hobson’s treatment of a leisured class as 
entirely parasitic. Our difference is not 
with such strained and opinionative utter- 
anees, but rather one of pure reason which 
regards only underlying principles. But, 
differ as one will from Mr. Hobson, one 
rises from the perusal of his work with 
chastened mind. There ¢s a social problem, 
and men would be wise, and the world 
happier, if they would as a mass shirk that 
question less. 








Die Religionsphilosophie Kant’s. Yon Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer. (Tiibingen, Mohr.) 


Kant’s religious philosophy has been so 
often described and criticized during the 
last hundred years that at first blush there 
seems to be no demand or justification for 
a new treatise on the subject. Some dozen 
volumes, a few of them brilliant, have 
been written on it in Germany, France, 
and England. Hardly a term elapses in 
the German universities but an industrious 
candidate for a degree makes it the topic 
of an elaborate thesis. It forms a pro- 
minent feature of the chapter on Kant in 
every history of philosophy. To the average 
man, and still more to the student, the 
capacity for saying things about it might 
indeed appear to be exhausted. But to 
Dr. Schweitzer, of the University of Stras- 
burg, reflection has suggested a different 
view. He admits that, in spite of the great 
place which Kant occupies in modern litera- 
ture, there is no possibility of making any 
further contribution to our knowledge of 
his opinions, but he is not equally certain 
that criticism cannot discover a fresh point 
of view from which to regard them. 





To such a point of view he draws atten- 
tion in the present treatise. What he offers 
is not, he declares, an attempt to pass a 
verdict on Kant’s religious philosophy, 
but simply a critical analysis of such of his 
thoughts as stand in any relation with it. 
In other words, his aim is to let Kant speak 
for himself rather than to speak on his 
behalf; to trace the development of his 
opinions as they gradually took shape in 
his chief works by showing exactly how he 
conceived particular problems at various 
stages of his philosophical career. The 
objection may, of course, be urged that the 
real interest of his religious philosophy 
consists in its net result, and in the extent 
to which as a whole it exerted an influence 
on the general religious philosophy of the 
nineteenth century; that, so far as this 
influence is concerned, the actual process of 
its development is a matter of no import- 
ance; and that a description of the process, 
an analysis of the steps by which Kant 
proceeded, can serve no useful purpose and 
has only a slight historical value. Dr. 
Schweitzer meets this objection by raising 
an attractive question. If, he says, Kant’s 
religious philosophy has had the influence 
described, may not the stages of its develop- 
ment be conceivably identical with the lines 
on which the religious philosophy of the 
nineteenth century developed? May not 
the one be, in a certain sense, a preforma- 
tion of the other? Regarded in this light, 
a fresh study of Kant’s religious philosophy 
may, he urges, prove of interest and be 
attended with some justification. 

That a writer should suggest a particular 
justification for his work, and then utterly 
fail to show that it possesses any justification 
at all, is not an unknown circumstance in 
the history of literature. But that the 
author of a philosophical treatise should 
begin by indicating that whatever interest 
and whatever value it possesses lie in the 
answer it may give to a particular question, 
and then do next to nothing to show in 
what the answer consists—this surely is 
something exceptional. When Dr. Schweitzer 
declares in his preface that the hint which 
he offers may be sufficient to indicate 
the interest of his work, he apparently 
means the expression to be taken literally. 
We have to be content with the hint. 
Apart from a casual reference here and 
there, he makes no attempt to show how 
the stages of Kant’s thought foreshadow 
the development of thought in the nine- 
teenth century. He tells us at the very close 
of the volume, and even there incidentally, 
that Schopenhauer took up the factor of 
Kant’s religious philosophy which was con- 
tained in the general point of view adopted 
in critical idealism, and formulated it in a 
less consistent, but more profound manner 
than Kant himself. He also tells us that 
Albrecht Ritschl—without, however, being 
clearly conscious of what he was doing— 
similarly took up the factor presented in 
the conception of a moral law and traced 
its operation to the complete exclusion of 
the critical element. Ritschl, like Kant, 
is described as attempting the impossible 
task of attributing a moral and religious 
significance to the idea of a continued 
existence after death, and of also trying to 
make this idea an organic part of an intelli- 
gible scheme of the world. But stray 
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allusions of this kind form an inadequate 
basis of justification for a work which, 
at great length and in a style of intoler- 
able complexity, covers once more ground 
that is perfectly familiar to all serious 
students of Kant’s philosophy. Possibly 
Dr. Schweitzer supposes that, having pro- 
vided the materials for a complete survey 
of the religious elements in this philosophy, 
he may safely leave the reader to draw the 
parallel in question; or, if this be too 
violent a supposition, possibly he thinks 
that a bare hint that it exists is sufficient. 
A parallel between the development of 
Kant’s thought and the development of 
religious thought in the nineteenth century 
is one thing, and the fact that some elements 
of his thought reappear in later writings 
moving on totally different lines is another. 

But, if the hope which Dr. Schweitzer’s 

reface excites is not fulfilled, he cannot 

e accused of not redeeming the promise 
implied by the title of his work. He makes 
a most searching examination into every 
part of Kant’s writings dealing with the 
problems of religion, from the sketch con- 
tained in the ‘Critique of Pure Reason’ to 
his interpretation of the ideas of positive 
theology in the ‘ Religion within the Limits 
of Mere Reason.’ The general conclusion 
to which he comes does not differ from that 
to which other critics and expositors have 
come before him. Kant’s greatness is duly 
recognized, but the evident discrepancies 
between the different statements of his 
doctrine—or, more exactly, between the 
implications of those statements—are set 
forth with merciless persistence. The 
religious capes wd which goes under the 
name of this thinker is, he says, an attempt 
to develope certain leading conceptions 
derived from his criticism of reason and to 
erect them into a coherent whole by help 
of a particular definition of the moral law, 
and it is an abortive attempt. For, if 
there is anything that is clear in Kant, it is 
that in his view the moral law, with its 
categorical imperative, is autonomous; that 
it is part of a man’s inmost nature and 
altogether independent of any theological 
doctrine ; that it is to be obeyed regardless 
of consequences and despite the fact that it 
does not involve happiness. Yet he is 
forced, after all, to try to effect some union 
between virtue and happiness, and hence 
in the ‘Critique of Practical Reason’ he 
introduces the religious postulates of God, 
freedom, and immortality as a necessity of 
thought. He introduces them for the 
purpose of giving a foundation to the 
ethical view of the world. But in so doing 
he exceeded the limits set down in the 
‘Critique of Pure Reason.’ Forms of 
knowledge were conceived which lay outside 
the domain of experience, and he was com- 
pelled to recognize that these concepts, like 
all concepts without percepts, are entirely 
empty. How in the ‘ Religion within the 
Limits of Mere Reason’ he gave these con- 
cepts a symbolical meaning, and did in 
fact help to prepare the way for the 
fymbolical interpretation of religious ideas 
which in the nineteenth century found its 
chief exponent in Ritschl, is well known. 
Put that Kant’s religious philosophy as the 
basis of critical idealism forms a coherent 
whole even his most fervent adherents are 
unable to admit. 








Dr. Schweitzer’s method of exposition 
will do nothing to attract attention to his 
subject. He revels in prolixity. To say that 
he saat much to be desired in point of 
lucidity is to say what is true, but also 
what is perhaps to be expected from the 
fact that he is analyzing a writer whose 
own style was certainly not lucid. Nay, he 
is conscious that his own style is more than 
duly influenced by the Kantian style, as he 
makes a mild apology for it in his preface. 
Apart, however, from his way of presenting 
his subject, he can at least take credit for 
having given an account of Kant’s religious 
philosophy that displays extraordinary 
industry even for a German, and in its 
exhaustive character will bear favourable 
comparison with any similar work yet 
written. 








Letters of Lady Louisa Stuart to Miss Louisa 
Clinton. Edited by the Hon. James A. 
Home. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

Tuts volume contains a good deal of enter- 
taining gossip about fashionable society 
three-quarters of a century and more ago. 
Though not so brilliant as her grandmother 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Lady Louisa 
Stuart was a good deal better educated than 
the fashionable lady of to-day, and besides 
was well supplied with humour and good 
sense, as appears from the letters to her 
friend Sir Walter Scott which are given in 
Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ as well as from those to 
her favourite sister and others which were 
privately printed as ‘Gleanings from an Old 
Portfolio,’ and from the selection from her 
manuscripts which Mr. Home edited in 
1899. She was nearly sixty when she made 
the acquaintance of Lady Stanley of 
Alderley’s cousin Miss Louisa Clinton, then 
in her teens; and of the close friendship that 
sprang up between the old maid and the 
young one there is pleasing evidence in 
these pages. Perhaps Lady Louisa grows 
a little bitter as time goes on. No doubt 
she felt that she was much more capable 
than many of the busy and futile people who 
surrounded her, but on the whole she is re- 
markably contented as well as clear-sighted, 
and makes her education an enjoyment 
instead of a nuisance. 

These letters appear to be only a portion 
of those which were written between 1817 
and 1835. They supply interesting side- 
lights on Sir Walter Scott, Byron, and the 
other men (and women) of letters with 
whom the writer had more or less to do. 
There are interesting criticisms of successive 
Waverley novels, and many indications of 
the jealousy and spite which Scott’s success 
evoked. Lady Louisa knew the secret of 
his authorship as early as 1815, but guarded 
it zealously even from her present intimate 
correspondent. She was evidently no Jaco- 
— for after praising the later Georges she 
adds :— 

‘*And the Pretenders James and Charles 
I take- to have been poor creatures, below 
criticism. Even ‘ Waverley’ only describes the 
latter as handsome and well-bred, but what 
more? Nor would they have had a single 
adherent in England had the reigning family 
been English, or even tried to adopt English 
manners,” 

Here the writer’s usual fairness seems to 

desert her. Scott made a good deal more 

of Charles than she says in ‘ Waverley,’ 





and he added a note quoting competent 
authorities for so doing. Charles’s tact is 
at any rate ingeniously exhibited in the 
story, and with sufficient prominence to be 
remembered by readers. 

After ‘ Kenilworth’ Lady Louisa writes : 


**T do now begin to think the fountain 
absolutely inexhaustible, for I own I somehow 
had little expectation of ‘Kenilworth’ proving 
so interesting. I rather believe I prefer it to 
the ‘ Abbot,’ let alone the ‘ Monastery,’ and it 
seems to me the opening of a fresh field. Lady 
Queensberry writes that in her neighbourhood 
(Dumfriesshire near Annan) it is rumoured 
that two more are on the anvil, but I do not 
much mind this, because it was from thence 
that came that ridiculous piece of gossip believed 
by some—for what will not find credit /—that 
a lady, Mrs. Thomas Scott, wife of Walter’s 
brother, was the authoress of all [or] some of 
these books. Some of the relations live there- 
abouts and like to spread the notion, to which 
I will accede, when I believe a cow was the 
Duke of Wellington’s charger at Talavera or 
Vittoria.” 


Much of the gossip here refers to people 
of fashion in whose affairs the general 
public cannot be expected to take much 
interest. But the volume as a whole 
furnishes sprightly illustration of the 
social arrangements in the last years of 
George III.’s reign and in the first half of 
his son’s, being especially interesting as 
showing how these arrangements were 
regarded by a shrewd and discreet woman 
of the world, who doubtless deserved the 
raise accorded on her tombstone to “ her 
ively genius and extensive literature......the 
tenderness of her heart and the purity, piety, 
and humility of her powerful mind.”’ Some- 
what of a blue-stocking herself, Lady 
Louisa was anxious not to be regarded in 
that light, and missed no opportunity of 
making fun of contemporary female authors 
like Miss Aikin and Lady Morgan, and of 
others of her sex who, not clever enough to 
write books, prided themselves on being 
“literary.” As she said, 


‘tho’ nobody respects solid learning more, I 
fear Iam what you may reckon rather heretical 
with regard to my reverence for liter-a-pudding. 
To taste that happy expression you should have 
known its coiner, the late Lady Cecilia John- 
stone, who had several pounds of mother wit, 
without half an ounce of clergy, and was ready 
to disclaim the half ounce when in company of 
those she thought pretenders to a greater 
quantity. First and foremost her own daughter 
Mrs. Anderson. Mrs. A. rather liked associating 
with the very fine ladies of her day, rather also 
with the beaux esprits, ‘Umph!’ said the 
mother, on her quoting some of the former ; 
‘don’t tell me of your friends of exquisite ton.’ 
‘Bless me, Ma’am, I am never so fortunate as 
to please you: when I live with people of the 
world, you are sure to find fault ; and (con- 
sequentially) when I live with people of litera- 
ture—’ ‘Liter-a-pudding,’ quoth Lady Cecilia, 
and not a word more.” 


The following seems apt, in view of some 
recent theatrical appearances :— 


‘*Your notion that it was illiberal to expose 
lady Morgan’s lies and nonsense in the 
Quarterly Review, because she was a woman, 
is as absurd as if you said a woman’s bad play 
should not be hissed off the stage: if a woman 
puts on breeches it is fair to treat her as a man, 
and she should set her account to it. Brada- 
mante and Marphisa, when they went about in 
armour, took knocks and gave them [vide the 
‘ Orlando Furioso ’}.” 
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It may be added, however, that Lady 
Louisa can hardly be recommended to-day 
as & poo er judge on such a point, because 
she disliked personal advertisement. 

Her wit and common - sense, her sound 
judgment on such different points, for 
instance, as the value of Jane Austen’s 
novels and the strange case of Elizabeth 
Canning, make these letters superior in 
interest to many collections published nowa- 
days. They are full of quotable things, 
but we must not steal too much. Here isa 
glimpse of Fox supplied by one of his 
intimate friends, and we have done :— 

‘*Charles has found a better thing than 
the Gov’ of M [Madras] in St. James’s 
Street. He has set up a Faro Bank in 
conjunction with Richard (Fitzpatrick), and 
I verily believe he is at this moment worth 
20,0001.; but he does not think it at all neces- 
sary to pay any of his debts with it, for there is 
an execution in the house almost every day.” 
On which Lady Louisa comments :— 

“ Ah! you will think this was the great man’s 
youthful follies. No such thing ; he passed his 
youth in losing money, and was then 40 or 
near it. The next year, Lord North being 
driven out, he became Secretary of State and 
Rich* Sect¥ of War, and they made over the 
Faro Bank to one of their party, for whom they 
could not find a placein the administration. All 
this as openly as possible—none of them in the 
least ashamed of it—and now you are taught to 
admire them as patterns of uprightness and 
public virtue.” 

The editor has supplied painstaking notes 
as to points which he considers obscure, 
but he really ought to have provided an 
index. 











Les Grands Ecrivains Francais. — Francois 
Villon. Par Gaston Paris. (Paris, 


Hachette & Cie.) 

Tus, the latest of a notable series of mono- 
graphs, will rank with the best of them— 
worthy alike of subject and of author. Nor 
is this small praise when the subject is the 
first modern in the history of French letters, 
and the author is not only an acute critic 
of literature and an acknowledged master 
of French prose at its best, but is also at 
the head of a school which has reduced the 
art and craft of historical research to a 
science. The life of Villon gives full play 
to these qualities, and the readers of this 
little monograph, seeing only their results, 
may easily fail to recognize the masterly 
handling which makes these results so in- 
evitable in seeming. 

The last important work on Villon was 
Longnon’s edition of his complete works in 
1892. The advance made since this work 
was published may be measured by the fact 
that Longnon puts down the ‘ Ballade des 
Pendus,’ the appeal to Parliament, and 
the address to his gaoler as written in 1455, 
at the very beginning of Villon’s career as 
a poet, while it is now absolutely certain 
that these are the last works from his pen 
we possess. The 

trois petis enfants tous nuz 
Nommés en ce present traictié, 
Povres orphelins impourueuz, 
of the ‘ Petit Testament,’ “ mes trois poures 
orphelins” of the ‘Grant Testament,’ are 
for M. Longnon pupils of Villon at the 
university. They are, on the contrary, 
three old usurers, and Villon’s pity for their 
helplessness has a bitter touch of sarcasm. 





The 
Frangoys, mon compere, 
Langue cuisant, flambant et rouges, 
My commandement, my priere, 
Me recommanda fort 4 Bourges, 
is for Longnon “Francois Perdrier, qui 
Yaurait dénoncé auprés de |’archevéque ou 
lutét de V’officialité de Bourges”; for M. 
aris he is the old friend who aided him 
to escape punishment. 

These examples serve to show the ad- 
vantage of the literary sense in dealing 
with matters of inductive biography, but 
M. Paris’s book adds largely, thanks to 
M. Marcel Schwob, to the few facts known 
with certainty of Villon’s life. These were 
briefly : 1452, Master’s degree; 1455, man- 
slaughter of Sermoise; 1456, robbery of 
College of Navarre and ‘ Petit Testament’; 
1457, Blois; 1461, Meung imprisonment ; 
1462, Ferrebouc quarrel (Longnon dates it 
wrongly as 1463). These meagre outlines 
have been filled out, more especially in the 
last two years. We now know that after 
writing the ‘Grant Testament’ Villon re- 
turned to Paris and to the bands of the 
Coquille, wrote the ballads in jargon, was 
sent to the Chatelet on an unproved charge 
of theft, and detained there by the College 
of Navarre till he gave them a guarantee 
to repay his share of the spoils, 120 golden 
pieces. When released he was again 
arrested within three days for complicity 
in the Ferrebouc quarrel, and sentenced by 
the Lieutenant of Paris to be “‘ hanged and 
strangled.’”’ When he was condemned to die 
on no ground shown, the supreme expression 
of his genius, the ‘Ballade des Pendus,’ 
was written. But his friends’ appeal to 
the Parliament of Paris saved his life; on 
January 5th, 1463, thesentence was annulled; 
he was banished for ten years from Paris 
on account of his evil living, and he steps 
out into the dark of history. 

The chapters which M. Paris devotes to 
an appreciation of the work of Villon and 
of its influence on succeeding writers will be 
read with deep interest. This is hardly the 
place to enter into any long discussion of the 
causes of the esteem in which the rascally 
poet is held, or even of the fact—the sig- 
nificance of which M. Paris rather fails to 
appreciate—that he appeals primarily to the 
romantic school. Gautier in France, Ros- 
setti and Mr. Swinburne in England, were 
his prophets in the century just closed, 
attracted by the human interest of the 
writer, the tragic mystery of his life, fore- 
doomed as it was :— 

Ordure amons, ordure nous affuit ; 
Nous deffuyons onneur, il nous deffuit. 

Villon gains in force and consideration 
from the fact that in his time there was 
neither prose nor good verse; hence the 
absence of convention in the expression of 
his representative work. Yet he was weak, 
and prosperity would have made him banal 
—a writer of insipid clichés, a feeble fol- 
lower of the weaker verse of Charles 
d’Orleans. As it is, we owe to his adversity 
a great human document; and if, following 
M. Paris’s graceful fantasy, Villon takes his 
seat of right among the forty immortals of 
France, we may surely add that, born in 
an English city, he has at last taken up his 
right of domicile among us. 

















NEW NOVELS. 


Our Friend the Charlatan. 
Gissing. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. GrorcE Gissrne is unable to write a 
book which is not powerful, and unwilling 
(apparently) to write one that is not dis- 
agreeable—that is, the writing is interest- 
ing, and often witty and full of insight; but 
he never creates a character, as far as we 
can judge, which he wishes one to admire. 
Probably after the perusal of his last novel 
most readers will feel that the author’s 
mordant satire has made as effective a use 
of his chosen material as in any of his 
previous works, but that there is no single 
character in the work with whom much 
sympathy can be felt. The only exception 
is Lord Dymchurch, who is graceful and 
charming, but he is represented as so hope- 
lessly ineffectual that it may be doubted 
whether any sympathy he evokes is not in 
spite of the author’s intention to throw con- 
tempt on a weakling. Mr. Gissing delights 
in seeing the darker side of modern life. 
There is no doubt that he does see it, so 
that he presents the aspects which he 
wishes to present with singular force and 
insight. Only we could wish for a little 
of that tenderness which at all times re- 
lieved the sting of Thackeray’s satire. All 
men and women, it would seem, are moved 
by motives of material advantage, which 
they disguise with generalities about the 
good of the community. Faith has died 
out from the educated classes, and there 
is no hope of its resurrection. It is no 
use to copy Thackeray in preaching the 
duty of love, for it is nonsense to talk of it 
any longer. Society, as it reveals itself to 
this remorseless dissector, is a conglomerate 
of mean methods and low aims. Taking 
his point of view for granted, we must 
admit that Mr. Gissing’s peculiar merits 
have rarely shown themselves to better ad- 
vantage than in ‘Our Friend the Charlatan.’ 
There is not a single weakly drawn or im- 
possible character in the book, and none 
that is not interesting. Dyce Lashmar, the 
hero, a young Oxford ‘fraud,” anxious 
to get on, but not industrious enough to 
work for success, and just not clever 
enough to win it without work, is hope- 
lessly outclassed from the very beginning 
by the clever women with whom he is 
surrounded. His progress and failure are 
brilliantly displayed. The two most in- 
teresting figures in the story are an im- 
perious and passionate old lady of more 
than humble origin, who conforms, how- 
ever, to a fairly well-known type, and her 
niece May Tomalin. We welcome the 
advent of this young woman. We felt 
that some day University Extension would 
furnish food for the satirist, and we are glad 
to see the thing well done. A little while 
ago we read an interesting tale of the 
humours of a local examination committee 
with the university secretary a deus 6% 
machina, reminding one strongly of a dis- 
tinguished member of the episcopate. But 
we have not before come across so complete 
an embodiment of the University Extension 
type as May Tomalin. Not a few nowadays 
have good reason to picture the young woman 
who cannot open her mouth without dis- 
coursing of Browning, and seeks to carry 
balm to the suffering poor by teaching them 


By George 
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to read Chaucer and Langland. May’s de- 
scription of a popular concert is superb :— 
‘* Next winter we hope to give a few concerts 
in a school-room. Of course it must be really 
good music; we shan’t have anything of a 
popular kind, at least we shan’t if my view 
prevails. It isn’t our object to amuse people ; 
it would be really humiliating to play and sing 
the kind of things the ignorant poor like. We 
want to train their intelligence. Some of our 
friends say it will be absurd to give them 
classical music, which will weary and discon- 
tent them. But they must be made to under- 
stand that their weariness and discontent is 
wrong. We have to show them how bad and 
poor their taste is, that they may strive to 
develope a higher and nobler. I, for one, shall 
utterly decline to have anything to do with the 
concerts, if the programme doesn’t consist 
exclusively of the really great— Bach and 
Beethoven, and so on.” 
This is superb. Indeed, if there were 
nobody in the book but May Tomalin, 
it would be worth reading, though, be it 
observed, Mr. Gissing says nothing about 
University Extension. The illustrations are 


poor. 
The Crisis. By Winston Churchill. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


Mr. Winston Cuvurcuitt ought to write a 
melodrama and offer it to the managers of 
thenew Adelphi. Ifthey were wise they would 
unhesitatingly accept it, for he displays in 
this book a most remarkable familiarity 
with the best melodramatic methods. His 
villain, especially, is a most satisfactory 
specimen of the class—one of those villains 
who would be most cheerfully and enthu- 
siastically hissed by a discerning audience, 
especially when he makes his odious 
advances to the heroine; and the hisses 
would be turned into cheers whenever, as 
often happens, a swift and vigorous retri- 
bution falls on him from one of the nobler 
characters. The hero, too, is of the right 
type: he is an impeccable, stern, and 
self-repressed man, who occasionally does 
things which make him liable to be mis- 
understood ; at the same time he is apt to 
blurt out self-laudatory remarks in a depre- 
catory manner which would be exceedingly 
effective on the stage. There are also some 
comic but faithful black slaves to complete 
the traditional requirements of melodrama. 
The story deals with the beginning of the 
contest between the North and the South in 
America, and indicates with some skill the 
terrible separations between friends which 
that struggle brought about. Some of the 
great men of the time — such as Grant, 
Sherman, and Lincoln—are brought in ; but, 
interesting as they are in these pages, 
especially Lincoln, they would be more so 
if there were rather more differentiation 
between their characters. Altogether this 
is a bright, vividly written book, which holds 
the reader’s interest, but cannot be dignified 
with the praise due to first-rate fiction. 





The Archbishop and the Lady. By Mrs. 
Schuyler Crowninshield. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 

Ir certainly required all the agile wits of 

this American hero to steer his course 

successfully through such a_ bewildering 
household as that of the Abbaye de Bref. 

To flatter the vanity of a grotesque person, 

who was the mother of them all, but preferred 





to pass for something younger, nobody under 
this strange roof willingly owned to his or 
her true relationship to anybody else, nor 
apparently were any two of them of the 
same nationality. The husband of the 
chdtelaine and another scoundrel passed 
their time in making infernal machines, 
unsuspected by the family, but to the 
extreme danger and discomfort of the 
guests. When these malefactors have been 
at last brought to justice in a properly 
dramatic manner, the way is cleared for 
Quentin to convince the Archbishop that 
the world is better than the Church for the 
rather shadowy lady about whom they 
have an amicable difference of opinion. 
The story is ingenious and humorous, and 
a restless vitality of manner suggests an 
American origin. But it is too long and 
intricate, and though most of the characters 
are vivid, even to a fault, few of them 
leave a pleasant impression. Gartha is an 
amusing and shockingly precocious child, of 
the type whose existence should be confined 
strictly to the pages of fiction. 


The Extermination of Love. By E. Gerard 
(Emily de Laszowska). (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 


‘A Fracmentary Stupy rn Erorics,’ which 
is the sub-title of this book, certainly sug- 
gests rather terrible possibilities, which are 
happily not realized. ‘The heroine, Gusti, is a 
thoroughly charming creature, delightful in 
her simplicity and her frankness, and at the 
same time thoroughly real and alive. Her 
husband himself, for all his selfish blindness, 
is not unsympathetic, because he, too, is 
thoroughly alive, and the motives of his 
immersion in his study are plausible and 
intelligible. Perhaps a certain amount of 
exaggeration is used in the description of 
Augusta, the melancholy offspring of the 
ill-assorted pair, and the book would be 
improved if she were a little more human; 
but this is the only point in which the 
author is rather carried away by theory. 
She evidently knows her Vienna well, and 
the little touches which suggest Viennese life 
and people are exceedingly true and effective. 
Finally, we are very grateful for the radiantly 
happy ending of Gusti’s troubles, and glad 
to recommend these pages to readers. 





A Woman Derelict. 

(Long.) 
Tue idea of this book is not at all a bad 
one: a woman who has had an illness and 
a railway accident suddenly finds herself 
stranded at Brighton, and cannot in the 
least remember who she is. But this idea, 
though rather well worked out at first, is 
dropped subsequently, and a good deal of 
irrelevant interest is introduced, apparently 
to fill out the book; then, when the 
dénotiment does come, and the lady finds out 
who she is, the result seems a trifle tame. 
Still there is a good deal of fairly amusing 
stuff in these pages; it would perhaps be 
better if there were less, and one would 
have expected a writer of Miss Crommelin’s 
experience to economize her resources more 
than she has done here. 


By May Crommelin. 


The Aristocrats. (Lane.) 


Tuts clever book is quite in the fashion, 
being by an anonymous author and affecting 





on the title-page an air of the eighteenth 
century. It consists of a series of letters 
recounting the very recent experiences of a 
young me ore lady, staying with her 
brother (a duke) and her sister among the 
Adirondack mountains and lakes, and 
associating with various specimens of the 
delicately graded American aristocracy. 
The fun of the thing is the contrast between 
the homely and blunt ways and talk of the 
English duke and his sisters and the refine- 
ment and conceit of the Americans. The 
author’s satire is chiefly directed against the 
women; the men are more kindly treated. 
The women are sketched with merciless 
vigour. Of the wife of a “ great” art pub- 
lisher it is said :— 

‘* Art is her passion ; she almost faints before 
a great painting, and etching gives her thrills 
which she can express in French only, so 
inadequate is our commonplace language. She 
told me with great pride that foreigners always 
took her for a French woman, so perfect was 
her mastery of the language ; and when I told 
her that it was a relief to meet an American 
who was not proud of being one, she looked 
embarrassed, and said of course she wouldn’t 
really be anything else.” 


American novels are criticized by the 
author with undue severity for being 
“all analysis, epigrams, scenery, and 
virtue.’ The duke says they are ‘in- 
fernal rot,’ and an American writer, 
bewailing his fate, exclaims to Lady Helen, 
‘““To be great in English literature you’ve 
only to be dull; but to be great in American 
literature you’ve got to be a eunuch.” The 
author of ‘ The Aristocrats’ would obviously 
not be satisfied to call a spade a spade. 
Perhaps that is only because he or she is 
determined to be modern. An allusion to a 
German noble who was ‘‘high in favour of 
his Kaiser some fifty years ago” is, how- 
ever, overdone. The book is printed in New 
York, and is presumably by an American. 
It is in a sort of way a novel, but it has no 
plot, and comes to an end abruptly, with 
no real conclusion of the story, such as it is. 
This also shows that the author is determined 
to be in the fashion. 





Robert Annys, Poor Priest: a Tale of the 
Great Uprising. By Annie Nathan Meyer. 
(New York, the Macmillan Company. ) 


Turis, we presume, is Miss Meyer’s first 
story. In the historical novel it is by no 
means easy to convey a sense of verisimili- 
tude, nor is an archaistic style easy of 
mastery. When tothese difficulties an attempt 
at preaching and a slavish admiration of 
William Morris’s social views are added, 
the task before a new writer is so difficult 
that we could wish that it were impossible. 
The story itself might have been worse. 
There is a certain power of psychological 
insight displayed in the portrayal of the 
hero, who turns from Socialist preacher and 
anti-sacerdotalist into lover; then finds he 
is in love with the wrong woman, enters a 
monastery to save his soul, and leaves it to 
save the people from ruining their cause by 
violence. There is also a good deal of 
vividness about the descriptions. But the 
amalgam of modernity and medizvalism is 
a sorry mixture, and the writer’s notions of 
history are, as a naive preface tells us, not 
based on first-hand knowledge. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES, 

The Lighter Side of Cricket. By Capt. Philip 
Trevor. (Methuen & Co.)—This is an enter- 
taining book, well adapted for lazy lovers of the 
game who wish to improve a summer afternoon. 
There are stories good and indifferent, but 
always pleasantly told; advice, criticism, ap- 
preciation ; occasional verses ; plenty of gossip 
about serious and dilettante cricketers. The 
author seems to have played with all sorts and 
conditions of men in every possible variety of 
climate and circumstance. His views are 
thoroughly sportsmanlike, and he speaks with 
justifiable contempt of certain developments 
which bring to mind the worst class of pro- 
fessional football. We hope that his strictures 
on league cricket are humorously exaggerated. 
It is a commonplace that many games have been 
won by the umpire, but this book leaves us with 
the conviction that he is worth all the rest of his 
side. Luckily every Thyrsis finds a Corydon : 

“The wicket-keeper appealed for a catch at the 

wicket whilst I was batting. Our umpire was not 
content with saying the words ‘Not out!’ He 
replied, ‘Not out ! not out! not out! That’s what 
it is.’ Nemesis, however, was at hand. I missed 
cutting the next ball as well. But this time the 
wicket-keeper was equal to the occasion. He took 
the ball, knocked off the bails, and appealed for 
stumping to his own umpire. ‘ Hout! hout! hout!’ 
was the retort ; ‘that’s what it is,’”’ 
Capt. Trevor believes that the lady cricketer has 
a future. It might be said with some point that 
she has a past. Mr. Stoddart undoubtedly ren- 
dered Middlesex cricket more attractive, but to 
claim that he established it is nonsense. What 
about the brothers Walker and Mr. A. J. 
Webbe? The cover does not please us :— 


Blue and green 
Should never be seen, 


and the crude designs in red are an aggravation. 


The Oricket Stories gathered by Mr. C. W. 
Alcock (Bristol, Arrowsmith) are almost 
entirely brief anecdotes, some of them credit- 
ably amusing ; but the collection as a whole is 
disappointing, and various forms of the same 
story are often repeated. Here is a good thing 
entitled ‘The Same Old Bat ’:— 

“The London urchin is fairly smart,’ writes a 
member of the Australian team. ‘Outside the 
Crystal Palace Ground we saw an immature All 
England Eleven practising with the usual kit—a 
battered bat, an india-rubber ball, and a kerosene- 
tin wicket. They recognised us as Australians, and 
invited us to have a hand, One of the team tried it, 
but the bat broke short off in his hand at the first 
stroke, and they looked so disconsolate that we 
subscribed five shillings to buy another bat. The 
incident was mentioned after lunch, when one of the 
team, who had not been present, said: ‘Why, I 
broke that same bat yesterday morning, but they let 
me off for half-a-crown.’ ‘Ah,’ said the caretaker, 
smilingly, ‘them boys have struck a gold mine in 
that broken bat. They took Ranji down for five 
shillings over it the day before yesterday.’ ” 

The cheap reissue of The Jubilee Book of 
Cricket, by Prince Ranjitsinhji (Blackwood), is 
likely to be a popular sixpennyworth, 

Aristocrats and plutocrats, and hunting men 
and women to whom expense is no object, may 
think the appropriately ducal price of twenty-one 
shillings to be cheap for so handsome a volume 
as The Eighth Duke of Beaufort and the Bad- 
minton Hunt, by T. F. Dale (Constable), but it 
is very doubtful whether the general mass of 
the reading public will be of a similar opinion. 
The eighth Duke of Beaufort was a great sports- 
man, a good ‘‘ whip,” a grand seignewr, a popular 
landlord, a kindly and amiable gentleman, and 
something more than the mere titular and 
ornamental editor of that excellent publication 
called ‘‘ The Badminton Library ” ; but he was 
not nearly so historical and interesting a cha- 
racter for the purposes of a biographer as the 
duke’s celebrated ancestor, the second Marquess 
of Worcester, the inventor, as he supposed, of 
** perpetual motion,” and the father of Henry 
first Duke of Beaufort. Perhaps it was a con. 
sciousness of meagre materials, unless he should 
trespass upon what he considered forbidden 
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ground, where he might have found perhaps a 
great deal which the common sort of reader 
would devour with avidity, that led Mr. Dale to 
occupy so many of his earlier pages with ‘‘a 
sketch of the rise of the Somerset family,” not 
at all necessary for comprehension of his hero’s 
career, and, at any rate so far as it is a desir- 
able preliminary, to be met with elsewhere, as, 
for instance, in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ The first thing that strikes one 
is a funny misprint at p. xii of the preface, 
where the author is made to date from the 
‘*E.T.U.S. Club,” which, from the address 
given, is meant clearly to signify the East 
India U.S. Club. The next is what has been 
referred to already, namely, the superfluous 
screed, if the term be not offensive, about the 
early Somersets, of whom one eventually became 
first Duke of Beaufort, who is spoken of as 
having been ‘‘the founder of Badminton,” to 
which title perhaps, as a restorer and rebuilder, 
though the estate was bequeathed to him by a 
cousin, he had no worse a claim than Chrysippus 
had to be called ‘‘the founder of the Porch.” 
All this takes up three of the chapters, or, in 
other words, a quarter of the whole volume. It 
is only in the fourth chapter that we hegin to 
follow the Badminton hounds, and in the sixth, 
or half way through the book, that we make 
acquaintance with the eighth Duke of Beaufort, 
in his ante-ducal days, as a little boy bearing 
the title of Lord Glamorgan. How many pages 
the author, or compiler, or biographer manages 
to fill with quotations from the published 
articles of ‘‘ Nimrod,” otherwise Mr. Apperley, 
it is not a reviewer’s work to count, but the 
aggregate undoubtedly would be found to form 
an appreciable portion of the whole work. No 
doubt those interested personadly in the for- 
tunes and history of the Badminton Hunt will 
linger with delight over all that is said (which 
is little enough, when one considers the fame 
achieved by the Beaufort pack) about various 
‘* meets,” and hounds, and huntsmen, and 
whippers-in, whether Tom Clark, or Bill Long, 
or Nimrod Long, or another, or others. On 
the present occasion Mr. Dale has not suc- 
ceeded in turning out a volume which deserves 
such popularity as his excellent ‘ Belvoir 
Hunt.’ He has not left unnoticed the once 
famous adventure of the Badminton hounds, 
when they were taken over to France to 
try their mettle in wolf-hunting, but the 
account given is extremely skimpy and devoid 
of incident. Little or nothing, moreover, 
is said about the eighth Duke of Beaufort’s 
almost unrivalled proficiency, as is commonly 
understood, in the art of driving four-in-hand ; 
and his horse-racing is dealt with very scantily, 
though two portraits are given of his horse 
Petronel, a winner, as the duke’s Vauban had 
been some years previously, of the Two Thou- 
sand. But really so much is written and printed 
nowadays about racehorses that Mr. Dale’s 
forbearance may evoke gratitude more generally 
than discontent. As for the illustrations, which 
are many, they are partly admirable and partly 
unsatisfactory, the latter chiefly in consequence 
of a certain smudginess which seems to be 
inseparable from some processes. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of the duke reproduced from 
the well-known presentment in Baily’s Magazine, 
and though it is probably a perfect likeness so 
far as the mere lines go, nobody who ever saw 
the duke in his prime can allow that it does 
him justice ; it necessarily lacks his handsome 
colouring, and it makes him look like a cross 
between Mendelssohn the maestro and a 
fashionable hairdresser. The picture of the 
‘¢ Badminton Sweep,” however, is delicious, and 
the sweet illustration representing the Duchess 
of Beaufort and children is worth more than all 
the rest of the book together. It should be added 
that there is a helpful index. 

There are two excellent stories in Sixty Years 
on the Turf, edited by Charles R. Warren 
(Grant Richards). The first is told thus :— 





“All I can say is that the Claimant must have 
been a very clever man to have ever for a time 
deceived Hawkins. It is,of course, idle to deny that 
he had both considerable brains and immeasurable 
effrontery. Yet in little ways he gave himself away. 
Mr. Warner, of the Welsh Harp, was, at a time, one 
of his chief backers, and used to have him out to 
dine with him at Hendon. But one Sunday came 
disillusionment. The carving-knife cut rather badly, 
and Mr. Warner could not coax an edge on. ‘Give 
it me,’ said Sir Roger. And the deftness with which 
he handled carver and steel was an eye-opener for 
Mr. Warner, who, when their guest was absent from 
the room, said to his wife: ‘We’re done! He’s a 
butcher right enough !’” 

The other refers to a certain Fred Swindell, who 
was a noted ‘‘layer of odds,” otherwise book- 
maker or ring-man, and who, finding himself 
idle in ‘‘ Cottonopolis ” (as Manchester is called 
by people on the turf), where lived, at a shop in 
Market Street, one of Mr. Swindell’s defaulting 
debtors, thought that so favourable an oppor- 
tunity for demanding payment should not be 
lost, so 

“in walked Fred into the establishment and asked 
‘Is Mr. So-and-So in?’ ‘Yes,’ answered a grim old 
typical Lancashireman, ‘heis. J’m Mr. So-and-So.’ 
‘Oh, you’re not the man I want. He’s much 
younger.’ ‘Ah! myson perhaps.’ ‘ Yes, I think so,’ 
said Swindell. ‘And what’s the nature of your 
business?’ ‘Well, he owes me some money. It’s 
been owing a long time, and I think it ought to be 
paid.” ‘Ah, and what might it be owing over?’ 
‘Oh, it’s some bets, and I think it ought to be 
settled.’ ‘Youdo,doyou? Well, I settle those sort 
of accounts, and,’ seizing a long ebony office ruler, 
he roared, ‘I settle them with this! Now, if you’re 
not out of this place in a second, I'll kick you out.’ 
‘ What did you do, Fred?’ I asked, for Swindell told 
me the tale himself, ‘ La-ad,’ he solemnly returned, 
‘I went out quicker than I went in, and I went out 
backwards, for the old man looked like assisting me, 
and he had the right sort of feet.’” 

It was very wrong of the old man, no doubt, to 
threaten a violent assault (which, by the way, 
he committed almost immediately afterwards 
upon one of Mr. Swindell’s friends), but one’s 
heart warms towards him, and one cannot help 
wishing that at any rate the indignation which 
moved him were more common among us than 
it appears to be. At the same time one cannot 
but admit the ominous significance of the 
bookmaker’s patronymic, especially when we 
bear in mind that in the long run it is always 
6 to 4 or even more in favour of the professional 
layers of odds against the collective body of 
backers, otherwise the public gulls, or the gulled 
public. 

The book, a handsome volume, with large, 
readable print, thick paper, fewer than three 
hundred pages, and some good illustrations, 
whereof one or two are more than slightly 
etherealized portraits (as that of the late Admiral 
Rous, for instance), bears a sub-title running 
‘The Life and Times of George Hodgman, 1840 
1900.’ His counterfeit presentment forms the 
frontispiece, and his features are said to have 
been thought by many persons to be strikingly 
like those of Gladstone; but certainly the right 
hon. gentleman was not in the habit of carry- 
ing in the left corner of his mouth the “‘ sprig 
of green” which appears in the portrait as a 
characteristic adornment to Mr. Hodgman’s coun- 
tenance. The literary composition, if the term 
be admissible, is not the work of Mr. Hodgman 
himself, who probably has not the pen of a 
ready writer, but of Mr. Hodgman and Mr. 
Warren between them, in a collaboration similar 
to that of Jeremiah and Baruch on a memorable 
occasion, though it must be acknowledged that 
in the modern joint production the Scriptural 
tone is by no means suggested. It would be 
pleasant to say nothing but good of one who is 
almost an octogenarian, but, to tell the plain 
truth, as one is bound to do, the book is of 
a decidedly mischievous tendency. It shows 
how a young man left an honest trade to set up 
as one of those ‘‘list-keepers” against whose 
confessedly pernicious practices the provisions 
of ‘‘Cockburn’s Act” were directed more 
especially, and how, having succeeded in making 
money by that means and by other kinds of 
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betting, he became himself an owner of race- 
horses, including Victorious and Vestminster, 
well known in a way to many of us in their 
time. He apparently was admitted to the closest 
intimacy, so far as affairs of the turf were con- 
cerned, by such shining lights as the present 
Lord Brampton and the late Lord Russell of 
Killowen, to say nothing of Admiral Rous, of 
William Palmer, the poisoner, and of William 
Davies, the inventor of ‘‘lists” and the first 
** Leviathan of the Ring.” Indeed, it is hinted 
that, had Lord Russell lived, he, and not Mr. 
Warren, might have had the editing or writing 
of the text ; in which case, however improbable, 
the bad English certainly would have been less 
noticeable and the vulgarity would have been 
absent ; the ‘‘ curses and damnations,” as the 
late Mr. W. Chambers of the eponymous 
Journal used to say, would have been omitted 
most probably, and sordid views of a great 
sport would have been less apparent. To bet- 
ting folk, who consider that gambling is the 
main object of horse-racing, the book is likely to 
afford an interesting, amusing, and even, from 
their point of view, instructive bit of reading. 
The ABC of Bridge, by E. A. Tennant 
(Drane), is the latest book about the game. 
It is clear as far as it goes, but, like many ladies’ 
books on cards, does not go into detail enough. 








ENGLISH HISTORY. 

The Paston Letters, 1422-1509. Edited by 
James Gairdner. 4 vols. (Constable.)—This 
famous collection has now been before the public 
for upwards of a hundred years without losing 
any ofits interest. Perhaps the fact may be attri- 
buted to the comparative rarity and consequent 
novelty of this source of historical information. 
It is certainly remarkable that so few collec- 
tions of early newsletters have been brought to 
light by the inspectors of the Historical MSS. 
Commission or by the editors of the Camden 
and other learned societies. Indeed, one may 
almost suppose that the private stocks of such 
correspondence are by this time exhausted, and 
it is therefore worthy of notice that a very con- 
siderable mass of family correspondence must 
once have existed amongst the miscellaneous 
records of the Chancery and the Privy Council, 
specimens of which have recently been pub- 
lished in the case of the Darrell and Cely 
Papers. The survival of these fragments in 
official custody would seem to indicate that the 
private correspondence of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries must have been remarkably 
voluminous. If, for example, every merchant 
family carried on a correspondence as extensive 
as that revealed in the pages of the latest pub- 
lication of the Royal Historical Society, we have 
to regret the loss of a class of documents 
which would have brought us wonderfully near 
to our forefathers. 

The four handsome volumes now before us 
comprise a reprint of the text issued by Dr. 
Gairdner between the years 1872 and 1875, 
with an introductory volume containing, besides 
an entirely revised preface and introduction, 
more than a hundred additional letters which 
have been discovered in different quarters since 
the date of the last edition. Dr. Gairdner’s 
preface provides a graphic account of the 
earliest and latest vicissitudes of the original 
MSS. of the Paston Letters. The story is not 
altogether a pleasing one. A portion of the 
family muniments passed through the hands of 
Le Neve and Bishop Tanner, whilst another 
portion, which had remained in the possession 
of the last Earl of Yarmouth, was ransacked 
by Blomefield. Unfortunately the contem- 
plated fusion of these two collections was 
never accomplished, and their contents were 
gradually dispersed. The bulk of the letters, 
however, were purchased by their future editor, 
John Fenn, and it is well known that this 
gentleman received the honour of knighthood 
in return for the presentation of the original 





MSS. of his first two volumes to the King’s 
Library. From here, however, they seem to 
have been improperly removed by some courtier. 
By a like fatality the originals of the third and 
fourth volumes of Fenn’s edition were not forth- 
coming in time for a complete collation with the 
ancient text. The MSS. of vol. v. had mean- 
while come to hand, but those of Fenn’s first two 
volumes remained undiscovered until a few years 
ago. The result of these unfortunate deficiencies 
is practically as follows. The modern editor, with 
the best intentions of collating Fenn’s text with 
the original MSS., was prevented from doing so 
in the first instance by the mysterious disappear- 
ance of those originals, whilst after their tardy 
recovery the exigencies of stereotype plates have, 
it must be feared, deferred this collation almost 
indefinitely. It is true that Dr. Gairdner is of 
opinion that ‘‘the gain to historical or philo- 
logical study ” from such a collation would after 
all be ‘‘ comparatively slight,” and by no means 
commensurate with the ‘considerable labour 
and expense” which it would involve. At the 
same time it is to be hoped that the original 
MSS., now fairly identified, will not again 
become lost to sight. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the introduction of 350 pages 
which follows this somewhat disappointing pre- 
face is a model of editorial skill and discern- 
ment. Probably it will be carefully studied by 
many who fail to find much interest or instruc- 
tion in the text itself. By others, again, these 
quaint and graphic records of the political and 
social life of an eventful era will be read with 
fresh delight in the pages of this excellent re- 
print. Whatever may be said or thought about 
the definitive character of this edition, there can 
be no doubt at all that it should find a place in 
every collection of the printed monuments of 
the history of England. 

The Cely Papers, 1475-1488. Edited for the 
Royal Historical Society by H. E. Malden. 
(Longmans & Co.)—This is the first number of 
a third series of the familiar square volumes 
of the Camden Society. Though that excellent 
society has now been absorbed into the Royal 
Historical Society, the ‘‘ Camden Series” will 
go on with the same shape and get-up which 
they showed under the auspices of an independent 
organization. The present new series indeed 
abandons the reddish-brown binding of the 
recent Camden volumes, and goes back to the 
dark blue of earlier issues. Of its contents 
we can speak as highly as of its form. The 
Cely family were merchants of the Staple during 
the latter period of the Wars of the Roses, and 
their familiar correspondence was well worth 
the attention which Mr. Malden has bestowed 
upon it. Less copious, less interesting, and in 
a way less literary than the Paston correspond- 
ence, these rude, vigorous, ill-spelt letters and 
notes of accounts throw a real light on the 
commercial England of the fifteenth century, 
whose progress not even chronic anarchy and 
occasional civil war could do much to retard. 
The way in which the Celys collected their wool 
from the English growers, shipped it from the 
little ports and creeks of Essex and Kent to 
Calais, and thence distributed it over the great 
markets of Flanders and Brabant, is brought 
out clearly, and many interesting glimpses of 
social as well as economic life are afforded on 
the way. The documents will concern the his- 
torian of the Netherlands almost as much as 
ourselves. Mr. Malden has written a long and 
careful introduction, which is sound and valuable 
in most essentials, though some of its incidental 
dicta, such as ‘‘ History has been miscalled the 
record of human crimes,” are only too obvious, 
and others, such as ‘‘ Though England and Flan- 
ders in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
were not quite on a level with the Niger Terri- 
tory and New Guinea, yet they were probably 
rather nearer to the former in social conditions 
than they were to the England and Belgium of 
to-day,” strike one as almost ludicrous, But 
we must thank Mr. Malden not only for the 





large amount of true history that he has given 
us, but also for the careful index, and the great 
pains taken to elucidate obscure points of 
Netherlandish currency and topography. His 
texts are not always very easy reading, and he 
might with advantage have prefixed a summary 
to each letter, and provided some other guide to 
punctuation than a very occasional full stop. 
But he may perhaps argue that the nearer his 
letters are to the MS. the more useful they 
will be to the earnest historian. Certainly 
historians of politics, economics, and society 
cannot henceforth afford to neglect ‘The Cely 
Papers.’ 


The Despatches and Correspondence of John, 
Second Earl of Buckinghamshire, 1762-1765, 
edited for the Royal Historical Society by Ade- 
laide D’Arcy Collyer, Vol. I. (Longmans & Co.), 
form the second volume of the new ‘‘Camden 
Series,” ‘The Cely Papers’ being the first. 
They give us the first instalment of the instruc- 
tive and amusing letters of John Hobart, second 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, when he was am- 
bassador at the Court of Catharine II. of Russia 
in the very beginning of her reign. The exist- 
ence of Buckinghamshire’s letters at Blickling 
has been long known through the labours of the 
Historical MSS. Commission, but three years 
ago fresh documents belonging to him were dis- 
covered at the same place ; and the present work 
is the result of an effort to give the best 
both of the old and of the new. Many of the 
documents here given are official reports written 
to the English Secretary of State, but these 
contain many elaborate enclosures ; and we also 
have private letters to the writer’s friends, and 
miscellaneous papers of various sorts. Mrs. 
D’Arcy Collyer, the editor, has supplied a long 
introduction, and copious comments on and notes 
connecting the various documents. Her part 
in the work is somewhat discursive. Her intro- 
duction begins far earlier than is necessary, 
especially as she has also published a paper on 
the diplomatic correspondence between England 
and Russia in the current volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Historical Society. More- 
over, she concerns herself over much with 
general history, and is perhaps not over strong 
in method and criticism. She writes, however, 
with intelligence and knowledge, and has plainly 
taken a great deal of pains—utilizing, for ex- 
ample, recent French diplomatic publications, 
and referring to manuscripts in the British 
Museum and the Record Office. We wish, how- 
ever, that she had given some sort of analysis 
or index of the documents printed at the head 
of the volume, which has but the most meagre 
of tables of contents. However, as the last of 
the letters here printed belong to 1763, there 
may be some hope for this when the publication 
of the letters has been completed. Mrs. 
Collyer might also have told us with advantage 
whether there exist in the Public Record Office 
any originals of the more official letters, and 
whether any of the documents that she includes 
have seen the light elsewhere. A more business- 
like use of the information she has collected 
would have made her pages easier to use, but 
she has provided some very readable sidelights 
on the Court of Catharine II., and some im- 
portant information on the diplomatic relations 
of the two Courts. 








BOOKS ON THE WAR. 


Lapy Brices, who is well known as the 
editor, after her husband’s death, of the 
book on the Admiralty of the late Sir John 
Briggs, and also by her letters from South 
Africa in the Morning Post, publishes through 
Mr, Grant Richards The Staff Work of the 
Anglo-Boer War, in which some of the material 
of her letters finds its place. The title will 
perhaps be slightly misleading to the public, 
inasmuch as when “‘ Staff’’ is named the mind 
turns to the Headquarters Staff and our 
great deficiency in the writing of orders. 
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Lady Briggs, of course, is concerned rather 
with the administrative departments not 
strictly military—transport, remount, supply, 
post office, censorship, hospitals, and so forth ; 
but she runs over the whole field of war in 
portions of her book. On the reform of the 
War Office, with which she concludes, she is 
distinctly not competent, which we regret 
the more because her contributions to the 
volume on the Admiralty showed a consider- 
able knowledge of the affairs of Government 
departments, or at all events of one. Lady 
Briggs likes the authorities, and dislikes the 
House of Commons; but she was on sounder 
ground in her former book, in which she gave 
a remarkable revelation of the way in which 
the authorities treat the House of Commons 
and the country. She has now become more 
‘‘official.’”’ She is a thick-and-thin admirer 
of Lord Lansdowne as Secretary of State for 
War; and we so far agree with her as to 
think that he was made the scapegoat of the 
Cabinet in matters for which the Cabinet, 
rather than the Secretary of State for War, 
should have borne the responsibility of failure. 

In spite of the bad arrangement of Lady 
Briggs’s book and of its optimism, there is 
a great deal to be learnt from it, and we 
welcome its appearance. We do not think 
that ‘‘the nation has every reason to be 
satisfied with the achievements of all the 
public departments.’’ But the careful reader 
will find a good deal in Lady Briggs to help 
him to a well-founded dissatisfaction. She 
assures us that no effort was spared in South 
Africa ‘‘ to train men”’ sent out; and we have 
to check this statement by our recollection of 
the revelations of Mr. Peel and others as to the 
way in which whole companies were sent into 
the field who had never fired their rifles till 
they fired them at the enemy, Lady Briggs 
states that the veterinary hospitals ‘‘ had to be 
cabled for from India, as, with shame be it 
confessed, that no such organisation exists in 
England.’’ This is a curious revelation upon 
a new point of the known fact that, in spite of 
our enormous expenditure upon the army, it 
has always been starved in many matters in 
which India, the poorer country, has been taxed 
to provide necessaries which at home have not 
been provided at all. In her detestation of 
the House of Commons Lady Briggs ascribes 
to that assembly the attacks on the presence 
of ladies in South African hospitals which, if 
they were made at all, are generally supposed 
to have been made by the military authorities, 
by Sir F. Treves, and others in South Africa. 
Lady Briggs rightly thinks that there is no 
sound evidence of cruelty on the part of our 
troops in South Africa. But it is somewhat of 
a mistake on her part to contrast with our 
conduct Bazaine’s order in Mexico in October, 
1865, directing the immediate shooting of all 
taken in arms, which is quoted in bad French. 
It would have been impossible, for every 
reason, to adopt such asystemin South Africa. 
In Mexico it was not adopted until a much 
later period in the national campaign than 
that to which we have attained; and it was 
so unsuccessful that within a few months the 
French forces were finally driven from that 
empire which at one time they appeared to 
have successfully founded. Lady Briggs gives 
a full account of the escape of thirty Boer 
prisoners from a camp at Simon’s Town by a 
tunnel excavated by them with pannikins—a 
story almost as remarkableas that of the escape 
of Capt. Haldane from Pretoria. She thinks 
that the attempts to escape from Colombo 
harbour were unsuccessful, and even gives 
reasons why this must have been the ease. 
But some leading Boers made good their 
escape, and are now at large in Europe. 
Lady Briggs’s cheerful optimism leads her 
to ascribe the passing of 400 horses through 
a single squadron of Lancers in a few weeks, 
and the complete remounting of several 
regiments, not to ‘‘ want of care or ignorance 





of their management,’’ but in part to the 
length of the marches and in part to the loads 
carried. This, of course, is the ordinary view, 
especially among our cavalry officers, but it 
will not bear the test of examination. The 
marching of the French cavalry in the advance 
to Moscow puts our records to the blush; and 
the weight carried by the French cavalry in 
that advance was far greater than that carried 
on the march by our cavalry in even the early 
stages of the present war. In the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870 the German cavalry were 
far more heavily laden than the French, and 
yet their marching was altogether superior. 
Management with a horse is everything, and 
Lord Roberts, by his famous order at Pretoria, 
has shown what at all events must have been 
the opinion of the Headquarters Staff. One of 
the most interesting portions of Lady Briggs’s 
book is her account of the Beira expedition, 
of which we have not heard enough. She, how- 
ever, like the few others who have written 
upon it, is extremely reticent. It is a curious 
fact that, so far as we know, no account of the 
latest operations of Sir F. Carrington has yet 
been given to the world. Few of those who 
have been present at the war have been 
hustled about more than was Lady Briggs, and 
she, indeed, met Sir F. Carrington’s expedi- 
tion later in the war, after having been sent 
all the way round; so that she, having accom- 
panied it on the first stages of its march from 
the north, afterwards met it in the later stages 
when she had come round by the south. 
Lady Briggs has evidently not had time to go 
carefully through all her notes and rewrite 
them into the form of a collected and orderly 
book. There is material enough here for at 
least two good books, but it can hardly be 
said that she has managed to make of it one 
that is readable. Those who are curious as 
to details of the war must search in her page 
until they find. 

Messrs. Nisbet & Co. publish A Woman’s 
Memories of the War, by Violet Brooke-Hunt, 
excellently written, thoroughly readable, but 
telling us next to nothing. The author evi- 
dently intends to manage the Soldiers’ Insti- 
tutes in our next considerable war, and she 
does not mean to set the military authorities 
or the War Office against her by indiscreet 
revelations. Literally the only point in the 
whole volume which bears upon any discussions 
which have taken place on this much-debated 
war is a passagein which, quoting a remark by 
one of her many soldier friends, she makes him 
state that he had had ‘‘ no pay for nine weeks.”’ 
This fact has been repeatedly asserted in other 
cases, as, for example, in the diaries of Corporal 
Arnold published in country newspapers, but 
it has been denied in the House of Commons. 
It is true, but not officially admitted except 
in certain extreme cases of detached columns. 
The difficulty as to pay was, of course, caused 
by the operations of De Wet and Delarey on 
the lines of communication. With regard to 
the great hospitals controversy, the author 
distinctly says that she is not going to tell us 
her general opinion. She goes somewhat out 
of her way to say that she refuses to take part 
in the struggle. We should imagine that she 
knows, but does not wish to state, many of the 
horrors to which our sick were exposed through 
the cutting down of the hospital transport to 
from one-sixth to one-eighth of the regulation 
amount. On the other hand, she praises the 
hospital orderlies of the Army Medical Corps, 
who have been the subject of attack in a great 
number of volumes, and the sentences upon 
many of whom for neglect of duty have not 
erred on the side of severity. Those who are 
interested in simple piety among the troops, 
in the home affections of the soldier, and in the 
work of Soldiers’ Institutes will find this volume 
necessary and comforting. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. Epwarp MARsTON, in reprinting his 
Sketches of Booksellers of other Days (Sampson 
Low) from the Publishers’ Circular, follows the 
example of Charles Knight, whose ‘ Shadows 
of the Old Booksellers’ is a very pleasant 
book to read. Mr. Marston’s memoirs are 
not so picturesquely written as those of 
Charles Knight, but his sketches have more 
vigour, and are consequently less idealistic. 
The careers of the seven booksellers—to 
say nothing of a bookseller’s wife—whom 
Mr. Marston ‘‘sketches’’ are undeniably 
interesting, and the fact that they have fre- 
quently been noticed at greater length does 
not prevent one from enjoying Mr, Mar- 
ston’s kindly and pleasant gossip. We should 
have preferred, however, a volume of Mr. 
Marston’s reminiscences of his early years in 
London, and of the literary men, as well as 
publishers and booksellers, with whom he came 
in contact. Such a volume could not fail to 
be of high value, for the circumstances and 
conditions of publishing of half a century or 
more ago have undergone a complete revolu- 
tion, and Mr. Marston is one of the few men 
living who have taken part in this change. We 
have noticed very few slips in Mr. Marston’s 
tasteful little book, but ‘‘ Stevens’’ on p. 61 
should be Steevens. 


THE most complete book on The Ashanti 

Campaign of 1900 is that by Capt. Armitage 
and Col. Montanaro, published by Messrs. 
Sands & Co. Unfortunately it comes late, 
after three other volumes, of which two are 
important. The first published, if we remember 
rightly, was Lady Hodgson’s lively book upon 
the siege. Since that we have had an excel- 
lent volume on the operations of the relief 
column; and the book before us, although 
well executed, and dealing with the whole 
war, but in a manner perhaps slightly less 
bright, is hardly likely to supersede the others. 
There is only one passage in the volume which 
we were not prepared for, and which puts a 
different aspect upon any matter that has 
been the subject of controversy. It is here 
stated that before the arrival of Col. Will- 
cocks 
“so great......was the panic in the colony......that 
it was next to impossible to obtain a sufficient 
number of carriers, and the civil authorities dared 
not pass a compulsory labour ordinance, as this 
would have been a firebrand to light the beacon of 
revolt far and wide throughout the length and 
breadth of the Gold Coast.” 
We are somewhat puzzled by this statement, 
as a forced-labour ordinance has long existed 
at the Gold Coast for the very purpose of 
assisting in providing carriers for porterage ; 
and the continuance and applicability of this 
ordinance have been the subject of frequent 
protests by the Aborigines’ Protection Society 
and of many recent questions in Parliament. 


Tolstoy and his Problems. Essays by Aylmer 
Maude. (Grant Richards.)—This book consists 
mainly of a collection of papers on Tolstoy and 
his teaching. Some of them are reprints from 
periodicals. The short life of Tolstoy is excel- 
lent, and in the chapter devoted to talks with 
him we get many of his opinions on questions 
of the day and on leading modern authors. 
The utterances are always fresh and vigorous, 
and bear the stamp of an original mind. Even 
the chapter on art, where the great thinker is 
somewhat paradoxical, is full of suggestion. 
We may say of Tolstoy as Ben Jonson said of 
Bacon, that you could not even cough while 
he was talking without losing something. 
The chapter on the genesis of the striking 
novel ‘ Resurrection’ is interesting. It con- 
tains portraits from the life, among others that 
of M. Pobedonostseff, the famous procurator 
of the Holy Synod, who in private is the 
mildest of men, however truculent he may 
appear in his ecclesiastical manifestations. The 
condition of the Doukhobors is described in 
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the final chapter. We hope that their diffi- 
culties with the Canadian Government will 
be arranged; on these points Mr. Maude 
is our chief authority. The exhilarating 
atmosphere of the life and opinions of Tolstoy 
has stimulated the author to make some 
remarks on war in general and the South 
African war in particular, There is also 
an account of the causes which led to the 
Crimean war, where ‘‘ we put our money on 
the wrong horse,’’ to use the words of an 
eminent statesman. This, however, is but a 
poor way of explaining the loss of 50,000 
men (p. 3). In his remarks on war Mr. Maude 
reminds us of some of the earlier utterances 
of Carlyle before he had taken to the worship 
of autocrats. We have greatly enjoyed read- 
ing this manly book, in which the vigorous 
common-sense of the author breaks through 
many absurd conventionalities, 


AFTER reading prejudiced and unenlightened 
writings on a subject, it is refreshing to turn 
to a volume which treats of it scientifically 
and with accuracy. The Imprimerie Nationale 
of Paris publishes, for that department of the 
Ministry of Commerce which is called the 
‘* Office du Travail,’ Législation Ouvriére et 
Sociale en Australie et Nouvelle-Zélande, by 
M. Albert Métin, who was sent out by the 
French Labour Department to study the ques- 
tion upon the spot, and who now makes his 
admirable report to M. Millerand. The work 
has a short preface by the Directeur du 
Travail, M. Fontaine, in which it is pointed 
out that, while the Australian Governments 
and Parliaments have gone further than those 
of any other country in the direction of State 
Socialism, the Australian municipalities, mainly 
based on a rating franchise, are more timid 
than those of the mother country. As regards 
this question of franchise, M. Fontaine uses 
the phrase ‘‘ universal suffrage’’ as applied to 
our South Sea colonies generally. But it is 
accurately pointed out in the text that the 
suffrage of all grown women exists in some of 
them—two at the time of writing, three now; 
so that we suppose that M. Fontaine uses the 
phrase ‘‘ universal suffrage’’ both in its French 
sense of manhood suffrage and also in our sense 
of adult suffrage. M. Métin is hardly justified 
in following M. Siegfried in suggesting that 
woman suffragein New Zealand has strengthened 
the temperance cause. The fact is that the 
women voters have neither strengthened nor 
weakened it, and that it stands, on the whole, 
where it did before the women voted. One 
of the few points where M. Métin has gone 
wrong (and even as regards this the facts 
which contradict him have come out since the 
completion of his work) concerns the supposed 
diminution of the Maori race, which is shown 
by the last census to have begun, for the first 
time for many years, rapidly to increase. The 
Maories are the spoilt children of New Zealand. 
The diminution of their numbers, which had 
been rapid before the appearance of the white 
man in their islands, continued until recently, 
although of late years it has been compensated 
for by the increase among those of mixed blood ; 
but now the corner has been turned, and, in 
spite of the fact that they are far from being 
a sober people, the Maories of pure blood are 
now establishing their vitality. If the birth- 
rate among the white New Zealanders con- 
tinues to decrease with the extraordinary 
rapidity with which it has lately been falling 
off, the Maori element is likely to become 
larger proportionately to the population than 
it has been in the time of living man. It is 
interesting that France should at last have 
given us the most perfect view of labour legis- 
lation in our Southern colonies. Some American 
writings upon the subject have been satisfac- 
tory, but the articles of French travellers 
have hitherto suffered from inaccuracy as 
regards the facts and from a good deal of 
rooted French prejudice. 





The Reformation. By T. Williston Walker. 
‘* Eras of the Christian Church.’’ (Edinburgh, 
T. &-T. Clark.)\—Mr. Walker’s volume is a 
well-written and moderate account of the 
Reformation, in which, while there is no 
attempt to disguise the writer’s sympathies, 
the judgments are sober and not as a rule 
unfair. There is real historical ability dis- 
played in the careful tracing of the conditions 
under which the storm broke out. The style 
shows few traces of Americanisms, though 
we dislike ‘‘ turmoiling.’’ The work of the 
medizeval Church is fairly estimated; the 
earlier reforming movement in Spain is well 
described, as also the work of Loyola, 
There is in such a book little that is new, 
but in a work clearly meant for the general 
reader it is pleasant to find those qualities 
of accuracy and fairness which have too 
often been sadly lacking in popular accounts 
of the Reformation. It is a far cry from 
a certain ‘History of Protestantism’ to this 
well-considered utterance. At thesame time 
it must be admitted that even in regard to 
the burning of Servetus the author is some- 
what faint-hearted in his condemnation of 
Calvin. He is right, though, in his estimate 
of the ‘Institutes of the Christian Religion,’ 
as the most influential book of theology since 
the ‘Summa’ of St. Thomas. The exposition 
of Calvin’s views is clear and sympathetic— 
more sympathetic, indeed, than tkat of most 
modern writers. The giants of the Reforma- 
tion were great indeed, and the world owes 
them a debt, with whatever qualifications 
their work was hedged. One of them, Luther, 
was something of a hero, and still can win our 
affection, But the theological atmosphere of 
those days, the more extreme form of Luther’s 
doctrine of ‘‘ justification by faith,’’ Calvin’s 
theory of the nature of God as consisting 
in delight in endless, purposeless, and un- 
merited suffering, and the tone of regarding 
the beautiful things of the past as in the main 
evil—all this is curiously remote from present 
thought. The medizval Church, with all its 
faults, seems to stand in closer connexion with 
a modern educated man, whatever his opinion. 
For the feeling that Calvin, and in a less 
degree the other reforming teachers, awake in 
us is not so much disagreement as mild amaze- 
ment and a sense of strangeness. It is harder 
to understand the reality of the forms of a 
theological thought in those days than in almost 
any others. They seem artificial and unreal. 
Their essential meaning, the uprising of the 
individual and the revived sense of the need 
of personal communion with God, leading to 
important ultimate consequences in politics, 
it is of course easy to comprehend. This 
latter aspect is well brought out by Mr. 
Walker. It is pleasant to see that the author 
recognizes the Roman character of theclaims of 
the Calvinistic system to dominate the civil 
power in the interests of the spiritual, Somemay 
think him unduly lenient to that system of “‘ dis- 
cipline’’ which was the ecclesiastical corner- 
stone of Calvinism, but the verdict depends 
on the attitude one holds in regard to the 
enforcement of morality by coercion. We 
could wish that the Diet were not always called 
Reichstag ; the term leads toconfusion, Fried- 
rich the Wise and Bernhard (for Bernard of 
Clairvaux) also strike one as indefensible. 


Mr. BaAttey SAvuNDERS has reprinted an 
excellent lecture on Schopenhauer (Black), 
the philosopher whose doctrines have left the 
deepest mark on our times. 


AN interesting number of ‘‘ The Canterbury 
Poets ’’ (Scott) contains Poems by Alexander 
Smith. After being distinctly overrated, he 
is now probably underpraised, if he is known at 
all. ‘A Life Drama’ occupies more than 134 
pages of this little volume. If less of it had 
been printed, it would have given readers a 
higher idea of its very unequal author. Smith 
was a genuine poet here and there, but the 





sense that he echoes better things said by 
bigger men, whether it was unconscious cere- 
bration on his part or not, spoils much of his 
best. It may at any rate be said that modern 
poets in the Jatter half of the century showed 
a similar want of originality in language, 
without powers of expression equal to Smith’s. 

THE issues for 1901 of two useful books of 
reference are now to be had from the Scientific 
Press—Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities and 
Burdett’s Official Nursing Directory... The 
circumstances of the war have given the latter 
unusual importance. 

WE have on our table American Relations 
in the Pacific and the Far East, 1784-1900, by 
J. M. Callahan (Baltimore, U.S., the Johns 
Hopkins Press),—A Text-Book of Sciography, 
by J. H. A. M‘Intyre (Blackie),— World’s 
Pictures, by J. B. Reynolds (Black),—Hindu 
Astronomy, by W. Brennand (C. Straker &Sons), 
—The Century Magazine, Vol. XXXIX. (Mac- 
millan),— Penelope’s Irish Experiences, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin (Gay & Bird),—The 
Separation of the Beresfords, by C. Adams 
(Drane),—A Crafty Foe, by H. Nisbet (F. V. 
White & Co.),—In the Shadow of Guilt, by 
Marie Connor Leighton and Robert Leighton 
(Grant Richards), — Must Yield to Win, by 
Adelina (Drane),—Britain’s Greatness Fore- 
told, by Marie Trevelyan (J. Hogg),—Mrs. 
Musgrave and her Husband, by G. R. Marsh 
(J. Long),—and Lord Culmore’s Error, by 
Mary Albert (Drane). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Newbolt (W. C. E.), Apostles of the Lord, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Pember (G. H.), The Church, the Churches, and the 
Mysteries, 8vo, 7/6 
Tylor (C.) and Hargrave (G.), Pictures of Church History, 


4to, 3/6 
‘ Fine Art and Archeology. 
Hall (H. R.), The Oldest Civilization of Greece, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Peaton (A.), Pictures of East Coast Health Resorts, 4to, 7/6 
Royal Academy Pictures, 1901, 4to, 7/6 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Poems of James, first Marquis of Montrose, and Andrew 
Marvell, selected by R. S. Rait, 18mo, 2/6 
Philosophy. 
Hodder (A.), The Adversaries of the Sceptic, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Political Economy. 
Kelly (E.), Government, or Human Evolution, Indi 
vidualism, and Collectivism, cr. 8vo, 10/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Armstrong (R. A.), Makers of the Nineteenth Century, 
SW) George Whitehead, er. 8vo, 2/6 
Beck (W.), George ehead, cr. 8vo, . 
aah (Lady), The Staff Work of the Anglo-Boer War, 1899- 
1901, roy. 8vo, 10/6 
Gorton (E.), Some Home Truths re the Maori War, 1863 to 
1869, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Head (F. W.), The Fallen Stuarts, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Ingram (W. C.), A Memoir of the Rev. Henry Twells, 6/ 
McCabe (J.), Peter Abélard, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Rashdall (H.) and Rait (R. S.), New College, Oxford, 5/ net. 
Sinecrus (E.), Les Juifs en Roumanie, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Gecgraphy and Travel. 
Lynch (M. F. B.), Armenia, Travels and Studies, 2 vols. 
4to, 42/ net. 
Moore (J. E. 8.), To the Mountains of the Moon, 21/ net. 
Education. 
Gorst (H. B.), The Curse of Education, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Lishman (J.), A Drill-Book for Elementary Schools, 8vo, 7/6 
Science, 
Burnside (W. S.) and Panton (A. W.), The Theory of Equa- 
tions, Vol. 2, 8vo, 9/6 
Cambridge Natural History: Vol. 8, Amphibia and 
Reptiles, by Hans Gadow, F.R.S., 17/ net. 
Civilian War Hospital, the Work of the Portland Hospital 
in South Africa, 1900, by the Professional Staff, 12/ net. 
Coleman (T. E.), A Price-Book for Architects and Engineers, 
18mo, leather, 5/ d 
Henslow (G.), Poisonous Plants in Field and Garden, 2/6 
Hope (E. W.) and Browne (HB. A.), A Manual of School 
Hygiene, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Keating’s Cyclopedia of the Diseases of Children, Vol. 5, 
Supplement, edited by W. A. Edwards, 8vo, 25/ net. 
Watson (F.), Flowers and Gardens, edited by Canon 
Ellacombe, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
General Literature. 
Achard (A.), The Golden Fleece, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Ames (KE. and Mrs. E.), The Maid’s Progress, 4to, boards, 3/6 
Anton (P.), The Flywheel; and What keeps us Steady, 
er. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Atherton (G.), The Doomswoman, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Begbie (H.), ‘I'he Fall of the Curtain, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Brandes (G.), Main Currents in Nineteenth-Century Litera- 
ture: Vol. 1, The Emigrant Literature, roy. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Burgin (G. B.), A Son of Mammon, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Cleeve (L.), Mostly Fools and a Duchess, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Fevez (C.), Ira Lorraine, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
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Findlay (J. T.), A Deal with the King, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Forbes (H.), Red Fate, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Haggard (A.), Love rules the Camp, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hamilton (C.), Impertinent Dialogues, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Hamilton (M.), Poor Elisabeth, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hume (F.), The Millionaire Mystery, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Hutten (Baroness von), Marr’d in Making, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Jane (F. T.), Ever Mohun, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Kinross (A.), The Early Stars, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Mason on K. W.), Ensign Knightley, and other Stories, 
cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Minchin (J. G. C.), Our Public Schools, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Monro (A. M.), A False Position, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Parry (W. K.), Office Management, roy. 8vo, 10/ net. 

Pasture (Mrs. H. De La), Catherine of Calais, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Pryce (G.), John Jones, Curate, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Rynd (KE. E.), Mrs. Green, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

8t. Aubyn (Alan), The Maiden’s Creed, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Savage (R. H.), Captain Landon, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Walker (W. 8.), Vi: gin Gold, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 

Theology. 
Belser (J.), Einleitung in das Neue Testament, 12m. 
Diett:ich (G.), Eine jakobitische Hinleitung in den Psalter, 


€m. 50. 

Ibmels (L.), Die christliche Wahrheitsgewissheit, ihr 
letzter Grund u. ihre Entstehung, 5m. 60. 

Loofs (F.), Grundlinien der Kirchengeschichte, 3m. 

Reichert (M.), Acta Capitulorum Generalium Ordinis Pre- 
dicatorum : Vol. 5, 1558-1600, 8m. 

Sachs (M.), Die religiédse Poesie der Juden in Spanien, 6m. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Cloquet (L.), Traité d’Architecture, Vol. 5, 20fr. 

Jusserand (J. J.), Les Sports et Jeux d’Exercice dans 
l’Ancienne France, 6fr. 

Philosophy, 

Husserl (H.), Logische Untersuchungen: Part 2, Unter- 

suchungen zur Phiinomenologie u. Theorie der Er- 


kenntnis, 16m. 
+7 (S.), Elementa Philosophie Scholastic, Vol. 1, 
m. 80. 


History and Biography. 
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HER ANSWER.* 


THE earth’s as green as the fairies’ rings, 

The air one flutter and flash of wings, 

The heath and clover abuzz with bees, 

And white, white over the hawthorn trees; 

While up, high up, on his sunbeam stair, 

The lark goes dancing, my joy to share; 

For oh ! by his song he surely knows 

The answer I’ve won from my little dark Rose. 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, 








THE NINTH JUBILEE OF GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 


ANOTHER commemoration, such as Europe 
has seen and enjoyed so many times of late 
years, has come and gone. Leyden, Bologna, 
Halle, Dublin, have all given splendid feasts, 
and brought together the learned from the four 
winds of heaven to offer congratulations and 
receive hospitalities. In the present case 
Glasgow had the advantage of its splendid Exhibi- 
tion, with the roomy and handsome Art Gal- 
leries, as well as the stately Bute Hall in the 
University, for the entertainment of guests, In 
this respect it was better provided than any of 
the other cities we have named, for though all 
of them contain great old churches, the secular 
halls are not of a size sufficient to accommodate 
3,000 people. With this great initial advantage, 
and with the resources of a great city, it might 
fairly have been expected that the feast in 
Glasgow would exceed in splendour its pre- 
decessors. As far as regards the three principal 
addresses—the sermon by Dr. MacAdam Muir, 
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the welcome by Principal Story, and the after- 
dinner speech of the Lord Provost—nothing 
could have been better. They were each’ most 
distinctive, instructive, and dignified, though 
the preacher did sacrifice to the traditions of the 
Scotch pulpit the first part of his oration. As 
a notable guest was heard to observe, ‘‘ If 
you don’t strike ile the first ten minutes, there’s 
no use in boring.” It was perhaps the greatest 
tribute to Dr. Muir’s powers that he caught his 
audience again, after they were abandoning 
themselves to the patient endurance of a pious 
commonplace. As regards the other orations on 
famous Glasgow men, it would have been far 
more interesting if they had been entrusted (as 
is done elsewhere) to eminent visitors. The 
students, for whom the whole thing ought to 
have been framed, would have profited far more 
by hearing some American, German, or French 
savant giving them his ideas. Indeed, on the 
whole, what struck us in the feast was the small 
official part taken by the intelligent, amiable, and 
courteous boys who helped strangers out of many 
perplexities during the intricacies of the cele- 
bration. At the Gaudeamus the speeches of Lord 
Balfour and the Bishop of Ripon were admir- 
able, and the verve of the audience delightful 
for any speaker. It was enough to make a 
dumb man eloquent. But here again many 
nationalities were not heard. Even the Irishmen 
at the feast, among whom there were, of 
course, speakers, were, with the sole excep- 
tion of Lord Dufferin, everywhere mute ; and, 
strange to say, his delicate points in a perfect 
after-dinner speech seemed hardly appreciated 
by the audience. But the splendid rooms 
made up for a great deal. What could spoil 
an assembly in state robes in St. Mungo’s 
Cathedral, in the Bute Hall, or in the Art 
Galleries? Still, one thing was lacking— 
another feature in which Leyden, Halle, and 
Dublin were brilliant—the public procession 
through the streets. This it was which made the 
populace in every case take an interest, and 
feel they took a part, in the ceremonies of the 
learned. 

The music in the Cathedral, so far as it was 
Scotch and congregational, was not without its 
simple and massive dignity; but if the choir 
does sing a Te Deum, surely there are at least 
a hundred famous settings of that canticle to 
be preferred to the efforts of a local organist or 
composer. The result was weak and senti- 
mental, though the choir sang very well. 

Private hospitality never was more gracious 
or more ample. All the guests spent their 
time when they met in praising their respective 
hosts and hostesses, and each of them seemed 
ready to lay a wager that he was better off than 
any one else. In many cases the host by his 
exertions was able to make good the defects 
of the executive, which, owing to initial 
dilatoriness and subsequent want of method, 
was overwhelmed with details. Experience has 
shown that such a feast cannot be organized in 
a hurry, and those who knew felt at once that 
the issue of the first invitations was some months 
too late to ensure complete success. Not to 
speak of the resulting hurry and overwork, we 
may probably attribute to this cause the almost 
total absence of distinguished Germans, if in- 
deed the month of June were not at best dis- 
advantageous for collecting foreigners. Yale 
is now making the mistake of having an October 
ceremony, which is too late, and in the English 
term time. August or September will always 
secure a far more brilliant assembly. 

We will add some further criticisms, not 
from any spirit of carping, which would be most 
ungrateful in the case of such hosts, but be- 
cause it may be of no small use to the organizers 
of other such ceremonies, of which there are 
several more already announced for approaching 
years. 

A full list of all the visitors should be printed, 
for the benefit not only of prospective hosts, 
but for the benefit of the coming guests, who 





can thus ascertain what men they will meet, 
and so avoid the disappointment, not unknown 
at Glasgow, of missing those whom they knew by 
correspondence, and whom they had for years 
longed to see. And, pending the selection of 
hosts, all the correspondence of coming guests 
should be addressed to a central bureau, where 
they should call on their first arrival for letters, 
In setting down the various entertainments on 
the official cards sent to guests, no entertainme™:'s 
should be named except such as are oper 
them all. If, for example, there be a banquet 
at which there is not room to entertain the 
whole company, it should not be named on 
the card. Care should be taken to make 
libraries or museums specially accessible to 
strangers, and not kept under lock and key. 
Thus the treasures of the Hunterian Museum 
in early printing and MSS. were in locked glass 
cases while the librarian was absent or lecturing 
on Hunter ; and thus the specialist who found 
something of real value for his work could not 
handle it without asking for an appointment 
with an overworked and preoccupied curator. 
A responsible assistant should have been em- 
powered to allow the formally invited all privi- 
leges without further trouble. 

Public processions through the streets are 
so picturesque, and speak so intensely to the 
public, that they should on no account be 
omitted, even in doubtful weather. All cere- 
monies should be over in two hours, and should 
be ruthlessly cut down to that measure. Glasgow 
thought fit, e.g., to confer about 120 honorary 
degrees ; a far smaller number would have been 
both more dignified and more convenient. No 
one has the smallest right to complain of being 
excluded, but many of the inclusions were open 
to criticism. The heads of modern local bodies, 
of insignificant London or county institutions, 
seemed to be ranked with the representatives of 
great universities and foreign academies. So it 
was that the sorting of the various bodies at 
the presentation of addresses occupied a very 
long time, and that recipients of degrees 
amounted to something like a regiment. 

The most interesting and picturesque feature 
in the feast was also its most startling novelty. 
There were not only formal delegates from 
ladies’ colleges, but several ladies received 
honorary LL.D. degrees. They appeared in 
various handsome academic costumes, and com- 
mitted, in our opinion, only one mistake in the 
wearing of them. When ladies wear college 
caps, they should not keep them on, as if they 
were bonnets, in a room where all the men are 
uncovered. But in Glasgow the association of 
young men and women in higher education has 
gone ahead more than anywhere in our islands. 
Queen Margaret’s Hall, the ladies’ college, has 
not only all the ordinary appointments of a 
college, but even its medical department and its 
dissecting-room. The lady element gave an 
unusual, and we may also say an American, 
air to the festivities. 

So long as the proper objects of such a com- 
memoration be kept in view, nothing can be 
more commendable, and no public money is 
better spent than upon such hospitalities. As 
we have already said, the first thing is to draw 
in the actual students, make them hosts of the 
learned, teach them the splendours of a great 
historic past, and so stimulate in them that 
personal dignity which arises from the respon- 
sibilities of a splendid heritage ; secondly, to 
bring together scholars who live apart and 
who are strangers to their hosts and to one 
another, in order that they may profit by 
personal converse and by mutual friendliness. 
As Ernest Renan said to us on a similar occa- 
sion, ‘‘ I] faut qu’on se touche.” 

Lastly, such a feast is eminently calcu- 
lated to develope an interest in the uni- 
versity among the citizens of the place 
where it lies. Most of us are too far apart 
from the great public, which feels that the 
learned are a separate sort of beings, not of like 
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passions withitself. All the citizens, great and 
small, rich and poor, should feel a pride and a 
pleasure in promoting the greatness of their own 
university and in learning to appreciate the 
oer it holds throughout the world. The 

umblest and most ignorant member of the 
public can take his part in these demonstra- 
tions and increase the importance of the cere- 
mony; and so the poor of a city may be 
brought into contact with its university, and 
learn to respect and love it, as it does any 
other beneficent aristocracy. 

We congratulate Principal Story and his staff 
on the very brilliant manner in which they 
have maintained the traditions of that great 
and ancient foundation, which from the fall of 
Constantinople to this day has been a home 
and refuge for learning, and which has 
numbered among its teachers many great 
men, of whom we will name three of the greatest 
by way of reminder to our readers—Francis 
Hutcheson, Adam Smith, and Lord Kelvin. 








THE REFERENCE TO CHESS IN FITZHERBERT'S 
‘BOOK OF HUSBANDRY.’ 
Wetheral, June 16th, 1901. 

In the Prologue tohis ‘ Book of Husbandry ’ 
Fitzherbert makes a reference to the game of 
chess to explain the various vocations of men, 
and to justify his writing on so humble a 
calling as that of husbandry. The passage 
runs :— 

“But who that redeth in the boke of the 
moralytes of the chesse, shal therby perceyue, that 
euerye man, from the hyest degree to the lowest, 
is set and ordeyned to haue labour and occupation ; 
and that boke is deuyded in vi. degrees, that is 
to saye, the kynge, the quene, the byshops, the 
knightes, the iudges, and the yomenne. In the which 
boke is shewed theyr degrees, theyr auctorytyes 
theyr warkes, and _ theyr occupations, an 
what they ought to do. And they so doynge 
and executynge theyr auctorytyes, warkes, an 
occupatyons, haue a wonders great study and 
labour, of the which auctorytyes, occupations, 
and warkes, were at this tyme to longe to 
wryte. Wherfore I remytte that boke as myn 
auctour therof: The whiche boke were necessary 
to be knowen of euery degree, that they myghte 
doo, and ordre them selfe accordynge to the same. 
And in so moche the yomen in the sayde moralytyes 
and game of the chesse be set before to labour, 
defende, and maynteyne all the other people, as 
husbandes and labourers, therfore I purpose to 
speake fyrste of husbandrye.” 

In the reprint of Fitzherbert’s work for the 
English Dialect Society the editor has added 
the note ‘‘ The allusion is to Caxton’s ‘ Book of 
the Chess.’’’ In reference to the mention of 
judges he says, ‘‘ Caxton calls them rooks as 
at present, but he describes them as being 
vicars or legates of the king, i.e., as keeping 
the position of judges.’’ 

This is an error on the part of the learned 
editor. It is, of course, clear that Fitz- 
herbert by his ‘‘ judges’’ means our rooks. 
Caxton’s ultimate source, the Latin work of 
Cessoles, does indeed say of the rook, 
“‘vicarii seu legati regis sunt rochi,’’ but he 
goes on to explain that, as the king cannot be 
everywhere in his kingdom, he requires legates 
to manifest his authority in distant districts, 
It is the alphyn, the precursor of our bishop, 
that in all the treatises on chess of the Cessoles 
school fills the position of judge :— 

*“Sciendum est quod alphiles ad modum iudicum 
assessorum in cathedra magistrali cum libro aperto 
ante oculos fuisse formatos. Et quia quedam sunt 
cause criminales, quedam vero circa possessiones et 
res temporales litigatorie, ideo duosiudices necesse 
fuit esse in regno, quos unum alphilem in nigro quo 


ad primos, alterum album quo ad secundos.’ 
Moreover, in Cessoles and Caxton the pawns 
are divided into eight classes, of whom the 
husbandman is but one; and, above all, Cax- 
tton’s work is not called ‘‘the Book of the 
Morality of the Chess.’’ 

What, then, was Fitzherbert’s source? It 
is to be found not in Caxton, but in the Latin 
treatise ‘ Moralitas de Seaccario, secundum 
Dominum Innocentem Tertium Papam,’ of 





which there are two MSS. in the British 
Museum (Harl. 2253 and King’s 12 E, XXI.) 
and others elsewhere. This work explains the 
rook thus: ‘‘Rochus est justitiarius per- 
ambulans totam terram directa tamen linea, 
ita quod nihil oblique capiat muneribus cor- 
ruptus, sed omnia juste corrigat, nulli 
parcens.’’ Harl. 2253 is rather fuller. In this 
work there is no attempt to differentiate 
between the various pawns. The pawn repre- 
sents the poor simple labourer, and its straight 
move an honest life, while the aslant move in 
capturing becomes the text for a discourse on 
the evil results of covetousness. This belongs 
to quite a different school of chess from that 
of Cessoles, followed by Caxton; and there is 
no evidence to show that Fitzherbert was 
acquainted with Caxton's ‘ Book of the Chess.’ 
Harotp J. R. Murray. 








DR. GARDINER, OLIVER CROMWELL, AND THE 
INSURRECTION OF MARCH, 1655. 
Il. 

A MEMBER of Cromwell’s second Parliament 
would have read, had he been so privileged, 
with interest and perhaps surprise the chapter 
Dr. Gardiner devotes to the principal event 
of this insurrection, ‘‘ Penruddock’s Rising ’”’ 
at Salisbury, especially if he was one of those 
‘* wicked spirits’’ who traduced the Protector 
‘*in that matter.’’ The historian, such a critic 
might remark, gives an accurate account of 
the event: of the incursion into Salisbury 
during the early morning hours of Monday, 
March 12th, 1655, by Sir Joseph Wagstaff and 
Col. Penruddock, with about 180 ill-armed 
Royalists; of the seizure of the judges, the 
opening of the gaol doors, followed by the 
rapid flight of the insurgents; but he leaves 
wholly out of sight the sole incentive which 
urged them on to that abortive attempt. 

Wagstaff and his troop knew for a certainty 
that, no military force from the Continent being 
expected, without the co-operation of the dis- 
contented soldiers in Cromwell’s army the 
rising was an utterly hopeless undertaking. 
They did rise; they therefore must have 
believed that they would be aided by the arms 
of a large body of mutineers from the Pro- 
tectorate army. The historian’s silence re- 
garding the widespread suspicion felt by 
Cromwell’s subjects that the insurrection, to 
use the phrase of the time, was ‘‘ not real,’’ 
would also be noticed. The two subjects are 
in close connexion, for if the Royalists were 
so deceived, who was the deceiver ? 

Direct evidence is hardly necessary to prove 
that the one chance of success for the Royalists 
was a revolt in Cromwell’s army, and that the 
rising was based on that falsehope. Sir Joseph 
Wagstaff, the leader, was, though, according 
to Clarendon, ‘‘he looked not far before him,’’ 
a man of mature age and military experience. 
The gathering at the rendezvous during the 
night of March 11th in Clarendon Park showed 
him that the country around only furnished 
about 180 horsemen, ‘‘a company of mean 
fellows,’’ raw recruits; and yet he took the 
field. He might have sought safety: none of 
Cromwell’s troops were at hand; the horse- 
men might have been dispersed as were the 
Royalists at Marston Moor, Rufford, and the 
other points where similar risings collapsed of 
their own accord. On the contrary, Wagstaff 
returned with that scanty following from 
Blandford to Salisbury, to, as the event proved, 
an unfriendly town. After a stay there of a 
few hours, the game was evidently up ; Wagstaff 
and his men in an aimless fashion drifted back 
to Blandford, all semblance of a design dis- 
appeared, and they fied towards Devonshire. 

That Wagstaff had been misled is obvious ; 
that his followers had relied in vain on the help 
of the mutinous soldiers is shown in their 
depositions taken by Thurlow; and Salisbury 
Plain had been mentioned as a place where a 
meeting of the mutineers might be expected. 





That these unfounded hopes were created by 
Cromwell’s agents Mr. Firth would deny; he 
maintains that no evidence exists of ‘‘ Crom- 
well’s agency or complicity’’ in the insur- 
rection of March, 1655, and Dr. Gardiner 
declares that such a notion is a mere ‘“hal- 
lucination.’’ 

These eminent authorities therefore, I pre- 
sume, disregard a decisive statement on this 
point by Clarendon, based on information he 
received after the Restoration had enabled 
him to acquire an intimate acquaintance with 
the actions of the English Royalists during 
his continental exile. The second volume of 
his ‘ Life,’ ‘‘ written by himself,’’ opens with 
an account of ‘‘ the king’s triumphant return 
to London,’’ showing that the ‘‘ excessive joy 
upon the Restoration ’’ was promptly marred 
by jealousy and dissension among the expectant 
courtiers (vol. ii., third edition, pp. 23-27). 

The origin of this dissension Clarendon 
assigns to the crisis which produced the 
insurrection of March, 1655. About one or 
two years before that event the committee of 
six or eight leading Royalists in England was 
formed known as the Sealed Knot, who offered, 
if approved by the king, to devote themselves 
to his service, and they undertook that whilst 
they would not engage in any absurd and des- 
perate attempt, they ‘‘would take the first 
rational opportunity which they expected from 
the divisions and animosities which daily grew 
and appeared in the army,’ to try their 
utmost in his behalf. 

The hopes of the Sealed Knot turned, it may 
be noticed, wholly on dissension in Cromwell’s 
army. At first the committee commanded the 
respect and obedience of their brother Royalists, 
when ‘‘a fatal quarrel’’ broke out between 
two of the principal members of the committee, 
with such evil result that the Sealed 
Knot fell into general discredit, They were 
supplanted during January, 1655, in the king’s 
counsels by ‘‘other honest men,’’ who be- 
wailed the inertness of the Sealed Knot, and 
urged the king into immediate action. Like 
the Sealed Knot, as Clarendon tells us, they 
also based their hopes on disaffection among 
the Protector’s soldiers ; they 
“conversed much with the officers of the army. 
and were unskilfully disposed to believe that all 
they who they had reason to believe did hate 
Cromwell, would easily be induced to serve the 
king; and many of the officers in their behaviour, 
discourses, and familiarity contributed to that 
belief; some of them not without the privity and 
allowance of Cromwell, or his Secretary Thurlow.’: 
And the party of action among the 
Royalists urged the members of the Sealed 
Knot to meet and confer with some of the 
officers who ‘‘were resolved to serve his 
Majesty, and were willing to advise with them 
upon the places of rendezvous, and what method 
should be employed in the enterprises,’’ 

The Sealed Knot, however, remained obstinate 
and incredulous. They wished those ardent 
Royalists ‘‘to take heed that they were not 
destroyed, and positively refused to meet or 
confer with any officers of the army.’’ The 
king also agreed with the Sealed Knot: 
he did ‘‘not blame”’ their ‘‘wariness and 
reservedness,’’ and ‘‘ thought their apprehen- 
sion of being betrayed (which in the language 
of that time was called trepanned) very reason- 
able.’’ A very seasonable apprehension, as 
Sir R. Willis was at that time playing the 
traitor’s part. Hence arose the contention 
described by Dr. Gardiner (vol. iii. p. 130), 
which resulted, to use Clarendon’s words, in 
the king’s ‘‘ sending over the Lord Rochester,”’ 
Sir Joseph Wagstaff’s partner in the enterprise ; 
and hence also arose ‘‘ the ill consequence of 
those precipitate resolutions, in the slaughter 
of many worthy and gallant men,’’ such as 
Col. Penruddock and his associates, in the 
rising at Salisbury. 

The accuracy of Clarendon’s narrative is 
confirmed by a warning sent to the king 
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during the year 1655, based on information 
derived from Col. Cromwell, a cousin of the 
Protector, who asserted 

“that Cromwell hath notice of all that we do at 
Cologne ; that my Lord of Rochester was known to 
Cromwell to be in England as soon as he landed, 
and that he was permitted to make those escapes 
on purpose to make him have greater confidence in 
those he communicated with, as he would intimate 
of the army, whereby Cromwell would learn always 
what was to be done, those being his friends really, 
ours in show.”—‘ Nicholas Papers,’ iii. p. 230. 

Clarendon’s statements are fully borne out 
by the colonel. Lord Rochester came to Eng- 
land feeling some misgiving regarding the good 
faith of ‘‘ the officers of the army ’’ who, whilst 
they pretended to ‘‘ hate Cromwell,’’ with his 
** privity and allowance’’ lured on Rochester ; 
and if the singular ‘‘ escapes’’ that favoured 
the ingress into England of Rochester and his 
comrades, about a dozen in number, were used 
by Cromwell’s friends as a means for gaining 
Rochester’s confidence, surely it is barely a 
surmise that not only those ‘‘ escapes,’’ but the 
insurrection itself, took place with Cromwell’s 
** privity and allowance.”’ 

Dr. Gardiner and Mr. Firth are so amply 
equipped with apt stores of historical detail 
that they may possibly enter into the lists 
with Clarendon and wholly overthrow his state- 
ments. Be this as it may; still, even if Crom- 
well was as innocent of any complicity in the 
insurrection as Dr. Gardiner himself, surely 
it was Dr. Gardiner’s duty as the historian of 
the Protectorate to give due publicity to the 
fact that Cromwell’s subjects believed that his 
Government had a hand in that affair. 

The existence and the publicity of 
that belief cannot be gainsaid. Though the 
dealings of Cromwell’s agents with the 
Royalists were done in a corner, they became 
almost of necessity the property of the house- 
tops. The fierce contention between the 
Sealed Knot and _ the _ insurrectionist 
Royalists, the discourses and disputes that 
strife engendered, and the recriminations 
provoked by that miserable insurrection must 
have spread to the man in the street. The 
weekly return in safety to the Continent of the 
men who came over to abet the insurrection of 
March, during the subsequent three or four 
months, wasa singularity that attracted public 
attention, and astonishment breeds talk. 

Even at the outset Cromwell’s resident 
at Hamburg, Richard Bradshaw, had his 
doubts about the insurrection. Writing in 
April, 1655, his London correspondent thus 
addresses him :— 

“T perceive that you are jealous that this plot was 
not real ; all men that have any understandings do 
conclude that the persons in the plot were real, for 
they are like to lose life and estate, and most of 
them considerable estate.” — Hist. MSS. Com., 
Sixth Report, p. 438. 

As Cromwell himself, by his speech of 
September 17th, 1656, proves the widespread 
disbelief in the nature and even the existence 
of the insurrection felt by his subjects, who 
suspected, to use the words of the Venetian 
Ambassador, that ‘‘the Government often 
invents conspiracies,’ and that the insurrec- 
tion was one of these inventions, further proof 
of the publicity of this notion is needless, though 
perhaps thisremark by Phillips, Milton’snephew 
(Baker’s ‘Chronicle,’ p. 553), may be cited. 
He attributed Cromwell’s success in over- 
coming the insurrection to the help of his 
spies, who, ‘‘ counterfeiting themselves to be 
zealous Royalists, insinuated into their 
councils and betrayed them.’’ 

Dr. Gardiner’s silence regarding the motive 
foree which incited the insurrection of 
March, 1655—the hope of the co-operation of 
Cromwell’s soldiers—and the suspicion that 
attended the insurrection, detracts most 
gravely from the confidence that one would 
fain place in his history of the Protectorate. 
Though it is an advantage to know what Dr. 
Gardiner thinks about Cromwell, it is essential 








that we should know what his subjects thought 
about him. And, after all, absolute silence 
thereon is not possible to Dr. Gardiner. He 
will come—shortly, it may be hoped—to the 
consideration of the Protector’s speech to 
Parliament, September 17th, 1656. Through- 
out that speech, breaking out again and again, 
runs a fierce undercurrent of wrath against 
the men before him who believed that the 
Royalists, justly sensible of their powerless- 
ness before 40,000 or 50,000 of the best-trained 
soldiers in the world, needed to be tricked 
and tempted into the insurrection. If the 
Cavaliers were so powerless, Cromwell did not 
speak the truth when he told his hearers that 
‘* England could not be safe unless Malignants 
be carried far away,’’ and that the major- 
generals and the levy of a standing county 
militia were necessary ‘‘for the preservation 
of your peace.”’ 

These are but slight indications of the far- 
reaching effect of that notion. Dr. Gardiner 
may deem that the opinion of Clarendon and 
of his fellows, that the men who lured on the 
Royalists into revolt did so with Cromwell’s 
‘privity and allowance,’’ may be ignored as 
a mere hallucination; but it is a fantasy 
that greatly affected the ruling power of the 
Protector, and perhaps may affect the esteem 
with which we regard him. 

The time when Sir Richard Willis began the 
betrayal to Cromwell of the counsels of the 
Sealed Knot has hitherto been a matter of 
dispute ; and perhaps so it will remain, as Mr. 
Firth maintains ‘‘ that it commenced much 
later than the year 1655.’ Clarendon, how- 
ever, includes the betrayal by Willis among 
the evils that sprang from that ‘“‘ fatal quar- 
rel,’’ during the winter of 1654-5, between 
two members of the committee. He asserts 
that Willis ‘‘engaged to be a spy to Crom- 
well...... during H.M.’s abode in Cologne,”’ 
where he established himself during Sep- 
tember, 1654, before the outset of the in- 
surrection movement. Willis is not men- 
tioned by name, but of him Clarendon 
writes unquestionably.* Cromwell was thus 
possessed, during February and March, 1655, 
of the plans and purposes both of the con- 
tinental and the English Royalists. Such 
complete knowledge of the movements and 
intentions of his enemies adds force to Guizot’s 
remark that, though fully forewarned of the 
coming insurrection, ‘‘ soit hasard, soit dessein, 
Cromwell ne fit rien d’efficace pour la prevenir.”’ 
Guizot evidently was partially subject to what 
is, according to Dr. Gardiner, a hallucination ; 
and Guizot was also an historian. 

The insurrection of March, 1655, becomes 
under Dr. Gardiner’s treatment a simple, 
straightforward matter, and the Protector a 
man in word and deed equally straightforward 
and sincere. <A claim, however, perhaps may 
be made that some proof has been given 
showing that the suspicion with which Crom- 
well’s subjects regarded the rising was not 
unjustifiable ; and, if an opportunity be afforded 
me, Dr. Gardiner’s account of the practical 
result of the insurrection, the institution of 
the major-generals, may be taken as an illus- 
tration of the danger incurred by a too con- 
fiding historian, who trusts to the external 
aspect given to that incident by the ‘ dark- 
some statesman, hung with weights and woe.”’ 

REGINALD F, D. PALGRAVE. 








THE DAISY IN AMERICA. 
Home Lodge, Bathampton, June 13th, 1901. 
Ir is interesting to learn from your corre- 
spondent C. J. G. that our English daisy is 
making a home in California. Climate will 
probably prevent it from doing the same in 
the Eastern states. During the extreme 


* In a letter, October 31st, 1655, J. Jane writes to Nicholas 
that Beverninck, formerly Dutch envoy to England, “‘ talk- 
busi ing, said that the 


ing with some upon the of M t 
great spy was not yet discovered.” —* Nicholas Papers,’ iii. 228. 
































winter of 1894-5 our lawn was swept bare of 
snow in one patch, that the birds might be fed 
there. Grass and daisies alike appeared to 
perish in that patch, while, when the thaw 
came, the rest of the lawn emerged green and 
alive. In time, however, the grass sprang 
again from the roots—the daisies never. For 
some years there grew no daisy plants on that 
spot. If they could be thus exterminated here 
in Somersetshire, they would surely not sur- 
vive the frosts of the Atlantic states. 
KATE LEMANN. 








THE PUBLISHERS’ CONGRESS AT LEIPZIG. 
Il. 

From the official list of papers submitted to 
the Congress we select the more important. 
items in Section A, devoted to authors’ and 
publishers’ rights: ‘The Copyright Relations 
between the United States of America and 
the European States,’ Report by Herr Kom- 
merzienrat Dr. K. Triibner (Strasburg), 
seconded by Mr. F. Macmillan; ‘ Extension 
of International Copyright Protection,’ Report 
by Herr Director F. Schwartz (Munich), 
seconded by Mr. W. Heinemann; and ‘ The 
Need for More Complete Protection of Copy- 
right in Educational Works,’ Report by Mr. 
D. C. Heath (Boston, U.S.), seconded by 
M. A. Cornelis - Lebégue (Brussels). In 
Section B, dealing with the book trade: ‘The 
Relations between Authors and Publishers on 
the One Part, and the Daily Press on the 
Other, with regard to Reviews,’ Report by 
Herr Paul Ollendorff (Paris) ; ‘ The Publisher’s. 
Interests and the Published Price,’ Report by 
Herr Dr. W. Ruprecht (Géttingen), seconded 
by M. H. Le Soudier (Paris); ‘ The System of 
sending Books on Sale or Return,’ Report by: 
Mr. W. Heinemann, seconded by Herr T-. 
Lambrechts (Christiania) ; and ‘ The Permanent. 
Bureau of the International Publishers’ Con- 
gresses,’ Report by Herr H. Credner (Leipzig), 
seconded by Mr. John Murray. In Section C, 
relating to the music trade: ‘The Published 
Price and Discount in the Music Trade,’ 
Report by Herr H. Hinrichsen (Leipzig), 
seconded by Herr M. Brockhaus (Leipzig) ;. 
‘The Appropriation of Copyright Music by 
the Manufacturers of Mechanical Instruments. 
such as the Molian,’ Report by Mr. Arthur 
Boosey, seconded by M. A. Cranz (Brussels) ; 
and ‘ Piracies of Copyright Music,’ Report by 
Mr. D. Day, seconded by M. A. Durand 
(Paris). 

The paper of most general interest to the 
publishing trade in Section A was Dr. Karl 
Triibner’s. In reviewing the Copyright Act. 
of 1891 Dr. Triibner asked in what way the 
American law had affected the European 
publisher. We now, he said, realize the dis- 
advantage and one-sidedness of this Act. We 
have given a complete right, and have received 
in exchange a law which encroaches upon 
the rights of the European publisher. Mr. 
G. H. Putnam in reply hoped that an amend- 
ment to this Act would be introduced into 
the American Congress this year by which an 
additional advantage would be secured for 
European publications. This amendment pro- 
poses that if within thirty days from the 
publication of a book two copies be deposited 
at Washington, and the book be reprinted im 
America within twelve months, copyright in 
the United States shall be secured. After 
much discussion the following resolution was. 
agreed to :— 

“1, The Congress resolves that its deliberations 
on the subject of the copyright relations between 
the United States of America and European states. 
be arranged by the Permanent Bureau in the form 
of a memorandum which shall be submitted to the 
European and American Governments, and that our 
American colleagues be requested to communicate 


the same to the Typographical Union. : 

*¢2, Further, walle hoping to see the United 
States of America join the Berne Convention im 
the near future, the Congress expresses its most 
earnest desire that the amendment to the law of 
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March 3rd, 1891, as proposed by the Copyright 
League, should be accepted by Congress, with the 
object of increasing the protection accorded to 
foreign works.” 

In Section B the most interesting paper was 
that by M. Paul Ollendorff on ‘The Relations 
between Authors and Publishers and the Daily 
Press.’ The author stated that it was quite 
impossible to find a review of any literary 
brilliancy or critical knowledge in any French 
newspaper, their columns being filled with 
paid puffs and advertisements. Any third- 
rate farce, ballet, or pantomime would be 
reported by a man of considerable influence— 
everything for the theatres, nothing for books. 
If half that M. Ollendorff said respecting the 
literary conditions of the French press be 
true, a revolution is all that can save it from 
contempt and oblivion. 

It would be impossible to praise too highly 
the arrangements made by the publishers of 
Germany, and particularly those of Leipzig, 
for the comfort and enjoyment of those attend- 
ing this Congress. The whole of the enter- 
tainments were on the most lavish scale, and 
the details showed admirable organization. 
The Congress altogether was a great success. 
It was agreed that the next should be held in 
1904 at Milan. 








Literary Grossip. 


Mz. Fisner Unwin is preparing in volume 
form three stories and a play by John 
Oliver Hobbes. The play is entitled ‘A 
Repentance,’ and concerns a Carlist rising ; 
while the stories are named respectively 
*’Tis an Ill Flight without Wings,’ ‘Prince 
Toto,’ and ‘The Worm that God Prepared.’ 


Blackwood for July opens with the first 
instalment of a new story, ‘The Conquest 
of Charlotte.’ In the same number Mr. 
Ambrose Pratt describes ‘ Push Larrikinism 
in Australia,’ a curious species of tyranny 
exercised by bands of reprobates who are 
leagued in secret communities called 
‘* Pushes ” for the purpose of warring more 
or less openly upon the reputable classes of 
society. Mr. Pratt acted for three years as 
solicitor to one of the largest ‘ Push” 
societies in Australia, and gained an extended 
and intimate acquaintance with ‘“‘ Push ” 
laws, habits, crimes, and ambitions. There 
are also articles on ‘ The London Irish’ and 
‘War Office Organization,’ while other 
contributions are ‘A Gentleman of Scot- 
land,’ by Mr. Andrew Lang, a “ struggle- 
for-lifer’’ of the house of Douglas, who 
“‘betrayed, forged, stole, spied, and mur- 
dered on a scale of almost epic grandeur” ; 
‘A Halt on the King’s Highway,’ in which 
Mr. Hugh Clifford pictures the reception of 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and 
York at Singapore, which was attended by 
the sultans of the Malay Protectorate; ‘A 
Corsair of St. Malo’; ‘A Village in the Val 
@’Or,’ by Mrs. P. G. Hamerton ; ‘ The House 
that was Never Built,’ a Bush story, by Mr. 
Henry Lawson; and the usual ‘ Musings 
without Method.’ 


Temple Bar for July prints, under the title 
of ‘A Byway of the Boer War,’ the 
experiences of a company officer who joined 
Von Steinacker’s corps not as a combatant, 
but to report on the condition of the Selati 
railway. The account contains the criticism 
of an expert on the methods of irregulars. 
A story by “‘ John Ayscough” treats of the 
dawn of a love affair in “ the playground of 
Europe,” and is called ‘ An Alpine Prelude.’ 
E. M. Lynch contributes a brief tragedy 





entitled ‘ Vixen,’ in which a jealous girl 
kills her aunt’s lover by means of a poisoned 
ring. ‘Casilda’s Mind’ and ‘The Vacancy 
at Fossington’ are more cheerful essays in 
fiction, and Mr. Eardley- Wilmot tells some 
strange stories in ‘The Supernatural in 
India.’ The serials by Mr. Crockett and 
Mr. Egerton Castle are continued. 


Mr. W. J. Locke has just finished a 
novel longer than any other of his stories 
with the exception of ‘At the Gates of 
Samaria.’ It is to be entitled ‘ The Usurper,’ 
and will be published in September by Mr. 
John Lane. 

An interesting recipient of the degree of 
LL.D. at Glasgow was that veteran in poetry 
Mr. Philip James Bailey, who is still with 
us in spite of repeated newspaper attempts 
to kill him. Mr. Bailey was unable to leave 
his home at Nottingham, where he was born 
in 1816, to go to Glasgow in person, but we 
understand that he is now in a satisfactory 
condition of health, having recovered from 
the attack of influenza which recently pros- 
trated him. Mr. Bailey went to Glasgow in 
1831; ‘ Festus’ was published anonymously 
as long ago as 1839, and it may be added 
that the first edition of the poem is the 
best, the author having spoilt his fine 
fervour in some cases by revision. 

Mr. A. J. Dawson, the clever author of 
‘African Nights’ Entertainment,’ has just 
returned from Morocco, and, as one of the 
half-dozen English writers who are really 
familiar with that region, is writing articles 
on the Moorish situation in the Fortnightly 
Review and other journals. 


Ir is well known that Rabelais took up 
the serious study of medicine under Ron- 
delet at Montpellier in 1530, and in 1531 as 
a bachelor lectured on Hippocrates and 
Galen ; that in 1532 he published at Lyons 
‘ Hippocratis et Galeni Libri Aliquot,’ of 
which a second edition appeared in 1543; 
and that in his marginal notes in this 
work he refers often to the text of Aldus. 
Rabelaisians will be therefore interested to 
learn that among a number of medical books 
lately handed over by the Royal Infirmary, 
Sheffield, for their better preservation to 
the library of Sheffield University College, 
is Rabelais’s own copy of the editio princeps 
of Galen issued by Aldus in 1525 in five 
volumes folio. The title-page of vol. i. is 
inscribed ‘Francisci Rabelesi,” that of 
vol. ii. ‘‘ Francisci Rabelesi xai twv avrov 
didov,” that of vol. iii. “Fran Rabelesi 
kal twv advrov didwv.” The set afterwards 
belonged to “ Fran™ Perrellus,” and in 
the eighteenth century to Alexander Cooke, 
M.D., of Ripon (once of Clare College, 
Cambridge). As part of Dr. Cooke’s col- 
lection it passed to the Sheffield Infirmary 
about a hundred years ago. Among the 
Cooke books of the Sheffield collection is 
also the Aldine Hippocrates of 1526. Al- 
though this does not contain Rabelais’s 
autograph, the same is the case with one 
volume at least of the Galen (the remaining 
volume has lost its title-page), so that it is 
possible the Hippocrates was also his, and 
has had the same history as the Galen. 

A comparison of the autographs in the 
Galen with the facsimiles of Rabelais’s 
autograph given by M. Dubouchet (‘ Rabe- 
lais 4 Montpellier,’ Montpellier, 1887) leaves 
no shadow of doubt of their authenticity. 





On p. 113 M. Dubouchet reproduces a title- 
page of a book printed in 1539, which is 
inscribed by Rabelais in practically the 
same formula which he used in the Galen: 
“ex twv BiBdAwv Francisci Rabelesi x. twv 
avtovd diAwv.”? The Galen contains mar- 
ginalia, chiefly glosses. The majority ap- 
pear to be in the hand of Perrellus, but 
some may well be Rabelais’s own. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘* Have you noticed that there is a growing 
disposition, even among publishers of a high 
rank, to delude the public by advertising the 
number of copies sold of a new novel in America 
and England as though that number had been 
sold in England alone? A study of the adver- 
tisements, often on the cover of the book itself, 
will give an example of what I mean. You will 
see it asserted that 325,000 copies have been sold 
of this book, 125,000 of that, and 55,000 of a 
third. This is no doubt quite correct when all 
places of sale are considered, but I feel pretty 
sure that this 125,000 means only 5,000 to 10,000 
copies have been sold in England, and of the 
55,000 perhaps not more than 2,000. I am sure 
you will agree with me that this custom ought 
to be checked, for the British public are un- 
doubtedly deluded into thinking that these vast 
numbers have been sold in this country only. 
The former fashion was to say ‘So many copies 
sold in England and America.’ ” 

A sMALL sum of money has been voted at 
Oxford for the celebration next year of the 
tercentenary of Bodley’s Library. It was 
in 1597-8 that Sir Thomas Bodley offered 
to restore the old and neglected library asso- 
ciated with the memory of Duke Humphrey 
of Gloucester. The new building was not 
formally opened until November, 1603. 


Tue commercial classes established in 
connexion with Owens College have not, 
we understand, quite answered the expec- 
tations of their promoters. There has been 
a fairly good attendance at the classes in 
law, political economy, and geography ; 
but less interest, strange to say, has been 
shown in the provision made for modern 
language teaching. 

Tue University of Birmingham will hold 
its first Congregation for the conferment of 
degrees on July 6th, when the Chancellor 
will preside. Mr. Chamberlain has addressed 
a letter to the City Council suggesting a 
levy of a halfpenny rate on behalf of the 
University. 

Tue proprietor of Baedeker’s Guides, 
having had his attention directed to the 
new facts and the contemporary official 
reports, published for the first time in 
Mr. Demetrius Boulger’s ‘The Belgians at 
Waterloo,’ with regard to the conduct of 
the Dutch-Belgians in the battle, has 
agreed to eliminate the disparaging pas- 
sages about them which have hitherto found 
a place in the description of the campaign 
given in the English edition of the ‘Guide 
to Holland and Belgium.’ The new edition 
about to appear for 1901 will give a more 
restrained description of the battle than its 
predecessors. 


Messrs. SorHesy, WILKINson & Hopar’s 
sale on July Ist and three following days 
will contain a most interesting series of 
presentation copies of works of Edward 
FitzGerald and books from his library with 
autograph notes. The presentation copies 
were given by FitzGerald to Edward Spald- 


| ing, and include ‘The Mighty Magician’ 
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(1853), ‘ Euphranor’ (1855), and ‘ Polonius’ 
(1852). The books from FitzGerald’s library, 
several of which apparently passed into the 
ownership of Mr. Spalding, are curiously 
yaried in character. There is a four-line 
verse by FitzGerald in Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Lord 
Byron and some of his Contemporaries.’ 
The same sale includes an extremely inter- 
esting series of 105 autograph letters, cover- 
ing 367 pages quarto and 60 pages octavo, 
from Joanna Baillie to Miss Holford, on 
literary and other matters; and another 
long series of 25 autograph letters, covering 
80 pages quarto, 1789-1816, addressed to 
the Rev. Dr. Whalley. These letters— 
some, if not all—were printed in ‘The 
Journals and Correspondence of Thomas 
Sedgwick Whalley, D.D.,’ which Mr. Bent- 
ley published in 1863. 

Mr. Rosert A. Nett, the news of whose 
death comes from Cambridge just as we are 
going to press, will be widely regretted as a 
don who combined success as a teacher with 
personal charm as a man. Coming from 
Aberdeen University to Peterhouse, he was 
Oraven Scholar in 1875 and second classic 
in 1876. Besides being a successful tutor 
and lecturer at Pembroke, Mr. Neil was 
liberal of his help to his friends, as many 
prefaces testify. A big edition of the 
‘Knights’ of Aristophanes had been long 
promised by him. Otherwise his published 
work was in Sanskrit, a subject in which 
he was University Lecturer ‘and a constant 
examiner. He collaborated with Prof. 
Cowell in a collection of Buddhist Sanskrit 
legends in 1886, and contributed to the 
translation of the Jataka now in progress. 
A man of wide knowledge and also of wide 
sympathies, he represented a type of don 
which Cambridge can ill afford to lose. 

Dr. Frank GRANGER writes from Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham :— 

‘* A paragraph in the Atheneum of June 8th 


/ about the Classical Review for June is causing 


some misapprehension, against which — with 
your permission—I should like to guard. I 
am not the writer of the two letters on classical 
education, nor do I agree with their conclusions. 
But the writer of these letters (who consented, 
at my request, to their publication) makes some 
forcible and pertinent criticisms on current 
methods of teaching Latin and Greek ; and so 
it seemed worth while to publish these letters 
in the interests of the classical tradition itself.” 
We said that Dr. Granger ‘‘ communicated ”’ 
the documents, which is correct, but are 
glad to avoid any misconceptions. 


To the grievous disappointment of not a 
few intending antiquary-pilgrims, the Aber- 
deen charter of Eleazir the Jew has been 
withdrawn from the Glasgow Exhibition. 
For the sake of a definite paleeographic 
verdict it might have been better had 
Eleazir stood fire; but meantime, at any 
rate, the place in Room No. 8 which once 
knew his title-deed, with its remarkable 
reddendo, now knows Eleazir no more. 

ConsIDERABLE progress in the “ Victoria 
Histories’? has been made with the counties 
of Northampton, Worcester, Hertford, 
Surrey, and Oumberland. It is expected 
that the first volumes of Worcester and 
Northampton, and the second volume of 
Hampshire, will be issued to subscribers 
before the autumn. 

Ar the Readers’ Dinner last Saturday 
Mr. Sheriff Lawrence, the chairman, was 





able to announce that the 170/. required to 
complete the third Readers’ Pension had 
been subscribed, thus increasing the pension 
established in March last from 15/. to 207. 
a year, in accordance with the suggestion of 
Lord Glenesk. This will make a total of 
1,500/. placed in the hands of the Printers’ 
Pension Corporation by the Readers’ Pen- 
sions Oommittee since its formation in 
October, 1888. The first author to give a 
donation was Wilkie Collins. Two readers 
and two readers’ widows have been elected 
to pensions in the last four years. In addi- 
tion Sir Henry Burdett is providing the 
“Burdett”? Pension of 26/. a year for a 
member of the London Association of Cor- 
rectors of the Press, as a mark of his appre- 
ciation of the work of readers on ‘ Burdett’s 
Official Intelligence.’ The second pensioner, 
appointed at the end of last year, is seventy- 
eight years old, and has suffered from 
cataract of both eyes. 

WHEN presiding at the Readers’ Dinner 
in 1899 the Hon. W. F. Danvers Smith 
started a pension to be in the charge of the 
Association of Correctors of the Press. At 
the beginning of the present year this 
fund had nearly 200/. to its credit, and as 
a result of last Saturday’s gathering is 
likely to be increased by nearly another 
100/., the total subscriptions having reached 
300/. for the first time. 

WE congratulate Messrs. Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son upon the completion of their 
new buildings on the old historical site, 
Nos. 7 and 8, Stationers’ Hall Court, where 
their business will now again be conducted. 

Mr. W. Puetrs Dones, author of ‘ Piers 
Gaveston,’ has prepared a romantic story of 
the gradual rise of a German country squire 
to the dignity of Imperial Count and Prince 
of the independent state of East Frisia, 
which has never been told in English. The 
history of the country from 1430 to 1744 
also, when the last Prince of East Frisia 
died without issue and Frederick the Great 
took possession of it, is full of incident and 
has a pathetic interest. The title of the 
book, which will be illustrated, will be 
‘From Squire to Prince: being the History 
of the Rise of the House of Aiksena.’ Mr. 
Fisher Unwin will be the publisher. 

Pror. Bicuner gathered together, im- 
mediately before his death in 1899, the many 
essays in which he had defended and 
developed his views, and left them for 
publication. The German edition, we be- 
lieve, has had a large sale; and Mr. Joseph 
McCabe, under the title ‘Last Words on 
Materialism and Kindred Subjects,’ has 
now prepared an English translation of 
the work for the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion, under whose auspices, by the way, a 
second and revised edition of Prof. Haeckel’s 
‘Riddle of the Universe’ is being published 
this week. Prof. Biichner’s work will be 
preceded by a biographical sketch and 
portrait of the author. 

Amone the French prizes for history 
recently announced we notice that part of 
the Prix Thérouanne, 1,000 francs, has been 
awarded to M. Victor Bérard for his work 
on ‘L’ Angleterre et I’ Impérialisme.’ 

Tue Society of German Librarians recently 
held its first annual meeting at Gotha. 
The Society, which is rapidly increasing, 
decided to publish a year-book. 





Tue German publishing world has suffered 
a severe loss by the death of Wilhelm Hertz, 
of Berlin, whose beautiful editions of Got- 
fried Keller, Hermann Grimm, Paul Heyse, 
and other notable writers are highly prized. 

A comMITTEE has been formed in 
Berne for the erection of a memorial in 
honour of one of its most famous citizens, 
Albrecht von Haller, the poet, philosopher, 
botanist, and physiologist, who was born 
in that city on October 16th, 1708. 

Unner the joint editorship of Profs. E. N. 
Setaila and Kaarle Krohn, of Helsingfors 
University, a new periodical in German, 
devoted to Finnish-Ugrian research, and 
entitled Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen, has 
just been brought out at Helsingfors. The 
object of this new venture is, with the aid 
of trustworthy experts, to give as complete 
a survey as possible of an out-of-the-way 
field ef knowledge, and to furnish informa- 
tion useful to lovers of folk-lore and to 
students of ethnography and comparative 
philology. 

Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are National Education, Ireland, New 
Rules and Regulations (2d.); Census, Eng- 
land and Wales, Preliminary Report and 
Tables (1s. 54¢.); Intermediate Education, 
Treland, Rules of Examinations and Pro- 
gramme for 1902 (4d.); Return showing 
how Local Authorities in Scotland have 
applied Funds to the Purposes of Technical 
Education (6d.) ; and Elementary Education, 
Return of Standards of Exemption ($d.). 











SCIENCE 


daphne 
ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


Tue Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford has 
recently been issued, and relates to the twelve 
months ending on the 30th of last April. Prof. 
Turner states that the principal part of the work 
has been connected with the measurement and 
reduction of the plates for the Oxford zone 
of the Astrographic Catalogue. The building 
of the new dome has somewhat interfered 
with the regularity of the operations; how- 
ever, 78 plates have been completed during the 
year, raising the total to 783 out of the 1,180 
required, so that this great scheme is now well 
advanced. A large number of photographs of 
the planet Eros were obtained during its recent 
opposition, and the new star in Perseus has been 
well observed. 

The Report of the Fernley Meteorological 
Observatory at Southport for the year 1900, 
under the direction of Mr. J. Baxendell, 
F.R.Met.S., has appeared, and a few items 
from it may be of interest. The highest tem- 
perature, attained on July 20th, was 81 degrees, 
which is about ten degrees lower than the 
highest at Greenwich four days before ; and the 
lowest 18 degrees, on February 8th, which is 
about two degrees below the lowest at Green- 
wich six days later. The mean temperature 
of the year at Southport was 1°2 degrees above 
the local average. The total duration of bright 
sunshine was 45 hours more than the average. 
The rainfall for the year was 33°69 inches (about 
13} inches greater than that at Greenwich), 
which is materially in excess of the mean for 
the past few years, but 0°43 inch below the 
average for the last twenty-five years. 

Herr Walter F. Wislicenus has published a 
second issue of his Astronomischer Jahresbericht 
(Berlin, Reimer), containing an exhaustive 
bibliography of astronomical books and articles 
which appeared in the year 1900, with short 
summaries of their contents. 
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Prof. W.Ceraski, Director of the Observatory 
at Moscow, states (Ast. Nach. No. 3718) that 
Madame Ceraski, whilst studying photographs 
taken by M. Blajko, assistant at the observa- 
tory, discovered the variability of two stars, to 
be called, according to the new nomenclature, 
72, 1901, Lyre, and 73, 1901, Scuti. The 
magnitude of the former is at a maximum at 
least the tenth, and at a minimum below 
the twelfth. The latter star varies between 
magnitude 9°1 and 9°6. M. Blajko has come 
to the conclusion from later observations that 
it is of the Algol type, the whole period being 
about 22°9 hours in length and the changes 
taking place in about five hours. 

The volume of the American Ephemeris and 
Nautical Almanac for the year 1904 has just 
been received. It is edited by Prof. Stimson 
J. Brown, of the U.S. Navy. The only change 
of importance from the previous year is that 
the places of the planet Neptune have been 
computed from Prof. Newcomb’s tables pub- 
lished in his ‘ Astronomical Papers,’ and also 
used for the first time in our own Nautical 
Almanac for 1904. The eclipses of that year 
are two of the sun, the first annular en the 16th 
of March, the second total on the 9th of Sep- 
tember. The former of these will not be visible 
in any part of Europe or America, and the path 
of the latter will be almost limited to the Pacific 
Ocean, only reaching the west coast of South 
America just before sunset. 

A third English edition of Dr. Hermann J. 
Klein’s Star Atlas, with explanatory text 
translated by Edmund McClure, M.A., has 
been received (S.P.C.K.), eight years after the 
publication of the second (the first German 
edition appeared in 1888). The maps are 
eighteen in number, and give the positions 
of al] stars in the northern hemisphere and 
down to 34° declination in the southern, 
the magnitudes of which are at least as 
great as 63. They are exceedingly clear, 
and the use made of them by Dr. Anderson, 
of Edinburgh, in discovering new and variable 
stars is well known. With regard to the intro- 
duction a few remarks are desirable. It is 
scarcely accurate to speak of the edition of 
Flamsteed’s ‘ Historia Coelestis’ which was com- 
pleted and published in 1725, after his death, as 
the “second” (p. 6), as he did not recognize 
that brought out by Halley in 1712 as an edition 
at all, but burnt every copy of it on which he 
could lay his hands. Nor did he number the 
stars in the constellations, what are called his 
numbers being afterwards affixed. At p. 8 we 
read that ‘‘even the nearest fixed star is still 
four billions of miles off,” a sentence in which 
a translating hand is evident. The Meilen in- 
tended in the original are German miles, and 
the distance of the nearest fixed star (a Cen- 
tauri) is at Jeast twenty, and probably not 
much less than thirty, billions of English miles. 

The July number of the Nineteenth Century— 
and After will contain, amongst other articles, 
one by the Rev. E. Ledger, Gresham Lecturer 
on Astronomy, on ‘The New Star in Perseus.’ 








SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL.—June 13.—Sir W. Huggins, President, in 
the chair.—The following gentlemen were sdmitted 
into the Society : Mr. J. Mansergh, Major Ross, Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas, Mr. W. Watson, Mr. W. C. D. 
Whetham.—The Bakerian Lecture was delivered by 
Prof. J. Dewar on ‘The Nadir of Temperature and 
Allied Problems.’ The subjects treated were the 
physical properties of liquid and solid hydrogen, 
the separation of free hydrogen and other gases 
from air, electric-resistance thermometry at the 
boiling-point of hydrogen, experiments on the 
liquefaction of helium at the melting-point of 
hydrogen, pyro-electricity, phosphorescence, &c. 


GEOLOGICAL.—June 5.—Mr. J. J. H. Teall, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. H. Johnson was elected a 
Fellow.—The following communications were read : 
‘On the Passage of a Seam of Coal into a Seam of 
Dolomite,’ by Mr. Aubrey Strahan,—and ‘On some 
9 gd in Boulder-Clay near Scarborough,’ by 
Mr. H. W. Monckton. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— May 23.—Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, V.P.,in the chair.—A letter was read 
stating that His Majesty the King was pleased toaccede 
to the request of the Society that he would become 
its Patron.— Meeers. G. E. Fox and W. H. St. John 
Hope submitted a detailed report of the important 
series of excavations carried out at Silchester in 
1900. In illustration of the report a large number 
of plans, drawings, and antiquities, especially in 
iron and pa were exhibited. 

June 6.—Sir E. M. Thompson, V.P., in the chair.— 
This being an evening appointed for the election of 
Fellows, no papers were read.—Mr. A. G. Langdon 
exhibited a modern horn mounted with a silver-gilt 
inscribed mazer band of early sixteenth-century 
work.— Dr. G. W. Marshall exhibited the curious 
wooden seal of the peculiar jurisdiction of the 
Chapel of King Charles the Martyr at Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, at one time the ‘‘Gretna Green” of the 
Midlands.—Mr. T. C. Hughes exhibited and pre- 
sented impressions of the old seal of Lancaster, 
and photographs of shields from the old Town Hall. 
—The following gentlemen were elected Fellows: 
as Ordinary Fellows, Sir T. Carmichael, Lieut.-Col. 
H. L. Ellis, the Revs. W. Gilchrist Clark-Maxwell 
and Henry Barber, and Messrs, T. H. Hodgson, 
G. McN. Rusbforth, W. B. Bannerman, and R. O 
Heslop; and as Honorary Fellows, Dr. W. von 
Seidlitz and MM. H. Hymans and Léon Morel. 

June 13.—Viscount Dillon, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. Roland W. Paul read some ‘ Notes on 
the Heraldic Glass at Great Malvern Priory 
Church,’ illustrated by a series of full-size and 
other drawings of the figures and shields remain- 
ing. Rickard III. and Henry VII. are said to have 
been contributors towards the windows of the 
church, and representations of these kings were 
formerly in the west and north transept windows. 
Of the numerous figures once existing in the church, 
and mentioned by Habingdon, the Worcestershire 
antiquary (1560-1647), in his MSS., six only remain, 
namely, those of Arthur, Prince of Wales, son of 
Henry VII., Sir Reginald Bray, Lord Robert de Braci, 
a member of the Besford family, another of the 
Braei family, and the remnant of a figure of Nicholas 
Devenysh. All are in tabards ; the first twoand the 
last-named are in the north window of the transept, 
Robert de Braci’s effigy is in the upper tracery of the 
great west window, and the remaining two are in the 
great east window. A storm about 1720 partially 
destroyed the north window of the transept, and 
only emall fragments of some of the other four 
figures are left, including a head of King Henry VII., 
a portion of the queen’s crown,a head similar to 
that of Sir Reginald Bray, and other small frag- 
ments. The figure of Lord Robert de Braci 
wears @ collar of SS. In addition to the figures 
in tabards is an interesting series of shields of 
arms; their original positions can be ascertained 
with the help of Habingdon’s survey, but they 
are now scattered, some being in the clearstory, 
others in the west window, and others again in the 
north aisle of the presbytery. There are still 
twenty shields with the arms of Richard IIL, 
Ulster, Berkeley, Edward the Confessor, West- 
minster Abbey, Cowley, Ringhall and Bridges, 
Esteney, and others. In the nave clearstory there 
was formerly a kneeling figure of John Alcock, 
Bishop of Worcester 1476-86, with his arms. These 
arms are sti]l to be seen at Little Malvern Priory 
Church, three miles away.—Mr. O. M. Dalton read 
a note on a Byzantine cameo with a remarkable type 
of the Annunciation, wherein the Archangel Gabriel 
is depicted asa naked cherub. He also exhibited 
photographs of some bronze vessels from Spain with 
Christian symbols of the Visigothic period.—Dr. 
Mopro submitted a report, as Local Secretary for 
Scotland, with special reference to the excavation 
of the Roman camp at Ardoch, and to the relics 
found in the hill-fort of Dunbuie and the so-called 
“crapnog”’ at Dumbuck. These relics are of such 
exceptional character that Dr. Monro has convinced 
himself, after a careful consideration of all the facts 
of the case, “that the strange and novel objects of 
Dumbuck and Dunbuie are not genuine relics of 
the people who constructed and inhabited these 
habitations.”—Mr. E. Henty exhibited some relics 
of the Bronze period found in the camp at High 
Down.—Mr. Peacock exhibited a pierced polished 
stone object found at Messingham, Lincolnshire, 
which Mr. Read thought was of Peruvian origin. 

LINNEAN.—June 6.—Mr. W. Carruthers, V.P., in 
the chair.—Messrs. J. H. Holland, W. H. Johnson, 
and J. A. Wheldon were admitted, and Messrs. G. 
Halliday, A. Howard, and A. C. Seward were elected 
Fellows.—The Chairman announced that the Pre- 
sident had nominated as Vice-Presidents for the 
ensuing year Messrs. W. Carruthers, F. Crisp, and 
F. DuCane Godman, and Dr. D. H. Scott.—The ad- 
journed debate was resumed on Mr. H. M. Bernard’s 
paper ‘On the Necessity for a Provisional Nomen- 
clature for those Forms of Life which cannot be at 
once arranged in a Natural System.’ The follow- 





ing resolutions were proposed by Mr. Bernard; 
(1) “That the Linnean method of naming is well 
adapted for indicating affinity, and should be used 
for that purpose.” (2) “That allied forms whose 
affinities are not clear should be designated by some 
provisional method of naming.” (3) “That the 
method proposed by the author appears to promise 
enough to justify its temporary application to the 
Anthozoa.”—A discussion followed, in which Sir 
George King and Messrs. A. O. Walker, H. J. Elwes, 
Clement Reid, H. Groves, Jeffery Bell, P. L. Sclater, 

M. Webb, and E. R. Sykes took part.—Mr. 4, 
Groves moved as an amendment to the first resolu. 
tion to omit all after the word “ naming,” and to 
substitute “is adequate for the present needs of 
zoology and botany.” This was seconded by Dr, 
P. L. Sclater.—Before this was put to the meeting 
Mr. H. W. Monckton raised a technical objection to 
a vote being taken on the merits of resolutions 
which were in effect a og of a paper submitted to 
the Society. He thought the taking of such a vote 
could neither be said to be authorized by the charter 
or by-laws nor sanctioned by the custom of the 
Society. He suggested that the matter be referred 
back to the Council to consider the point.—The 
discussion was continued in order to elicit the views 
of those present on the resolutions proposed by Mr, 
Bernard, but no vote was taken, 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.— June 5.—Canon W. W. Fowler, 
President, in the chair.— Mr. G. C. Champion 
exhibited a male specimen of QOdonteus mobili- 
cornis, one of the rarest of British beetles, captured 
at Woking on May 28th.—Mr. R. McLachlan 
exhibited four specimens of a curious bug of the 
genus Henicocephalus received from Mr. G. V, 
Hudeon, of Wellington, New Zealand, not previously 
boticed in that country.—Mr. Champion said that 
Henicocephalus was generally recognized as a type 
in itself of a family, and Mr. Kirkaldy that it was 
much commoner than generally supposed. It was 

robably only an aberrant form of the Reduviide 
tne no stridulating apparatus on the prosternum. 
—Mr. C. P. Pickett exhibited varieties of Smerinthus 
tilie bred during May, 1900-1.—Mr. C. G. Barrett 
exhibited imagines, cocoons, pupa skins, and also 
water-colour sketches of larve reared and 
drawn by Miss Frances Barrett at Bunting- 
ville, Pondoland, South Africa.— Dr. A. Jefferis 
Turner exhibited specimens of Australian wood- 
boring Lepidoptera belonging to the four families 
Pyralidw, Gelechide, Cosside, and Hepialide— 
Mr. H. Goss exhibited, for Mr. E. Ardron, of 
Colombo, Ceylon, two specimens of a species of 
Phyllium (Phasmidz). They bore an extraordinary 
resemblance to leaves. He also showed three 
varieties of the male of Melitea cinzia, which he 
bad taken on the 27th and 28th of May at Niton, 
Isle of Wight.—Mr. C. O. Waterhouse exhibited 
two new genera and species of Coleoptera recently 
described by him in the Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. 
from Rio Janeiro. One belonged to the aberrant. 
Prisnide (Pathocerus wagneri); the other (Zetra- 
phalerus wagneri) belonged to the Cupeside, and 
was remarkable for the form of its head. He also 
exhibited a male and a female of the curious Scara- 
beid, Glyphoderes sterquilinus, Westw., from North 
Argentine.—Mr. H. St. J. Donisthorpe exhibited a 
glove burnt by discharges of formic acid in the 
nests of Formica rufa.—Prof. Poulton said that the 
discharges collected in tubes fluctuated greatly in 
strength, the strongest yielding a proportion of 60: 
to 70 per cent. of anhydrous acid. The discharge 
of Dicranura vinula showed a strength of about 
45 per cent.—Mr. W. Schaus communicated ‘A 
Revision of the American Notodontida,’—and Mr. 
H. St. J. Donisthorpe read a paper on ‘Cases of 
Protective Resemblance, Mimicry, &c., in British: 
Coleoptera.’ 





METEOROLOGICAL.—June 19.—Mr. W. H. Dines,. 
President, in the chair.—A paper by Mr. H. Helm. 
Clayton, of the Blue Hill Observatory, U.S., on 
‘The Eclipse Cyclone, the Diurnal Cyclones, and 
the Cyclones and Anti-Cyclones of Temperate: 
Latitudes,’ was read by the Secretary. The author 
has discussed the meteorological observations made: 
along the path of the total solar eclipse in the United: 
States on May 28th, 1900, and also those made 
during three previous eclipses. He finds that a 
cyclone follows in the wake of the eclipse (though 
the changes are very minute and feeble), the fall of 
temperature developing a cold-air cyclone in an 
astonishingly short time, with all the peculiar circu- 
lation of winds and distribution of pressure which 
constitute such a cyclone.—A paper by Mr. F. 
Napier Denison, of Victoria, British Columbia, on 
‘The Seismograph as a Sensitive Barometer,’ was 
also read by the Secretary. A Milne seismograph 
was installed in 1898 at the Meteorological Office, 
Victoria, B.C., and the author has since that time 
compared its movements with the changes of 
atmospheric pressure recorded by his “ aérograph.” 
He finds that when the barometric pressure is high 
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over the Pacific slope from British Columbia south- 
ward to California, while off the Pacific coast the 
barometer is comparatively low, the horizontal 
pendulum of the seismograph tends to move to- 
wards the eastward. This movement appears to be 
due to a distortion of the earth’s surface, caused by 
the heavier air over the Pacific slope depressing 
tie underlying land surface below its normal 
position; while, on the other hand, the com- 
paratively light air over the adjacent ocean tends 
to allow the sea and earth beneath to rise above its 
normal level. It has been found that when an 
extensive storm area is approaching from the west- 
ward, and often eighteen to twenty-four hours 
before the local barometer begins to fall, the 
pendulum of the seismograph swings steadily to 
the eastward (completely masking any diurnal 
fluctuations that might have existed) as the storm 
area approaches, and in the event of its being 
followed by an important high area, the pendulum 
will begin to swing towards the westward before it 
is possible to ascertain this area’s position oa the 
current weather charts.—This meeting closed the 
session. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—June 11.—Dr. 
A C. Haddon, President, in the chair.—Canon 
Hewitt and Mr. W. W. D. Webster were elected 
Fellows—Mr. R. Morton Middleton exhibited, on 
behalf of the South American Missionary Society, 
a series of implements and other objects, includ- 
ing swan-gullet necklaces, whalebone snares, feather- 
work, &c., from the Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego. 
—Mrs. Burleigh, who spent some fifteen yearsamong 
the Yahgans, gave a number of additional data in 
regard to them.—The exhibit was discussed by Dr, 
Garson, Mr. Balfour, and the President.—Mr. G. 
Coffey read a paper on ‘Irish Copper Celts,’ which 
was discussed by Dr. Gladstone, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
Myres, Mr. Balfour, and the President. 





MATHEMATICAL.—/June 13.—Dr. Hobson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—After the ballot had been taken 
the President announced that the following had 
been elected Foreign Members: Messrs. Ulisse Dini, 
Georg Cantor, and David Hilbert.— Mr. A. W. 
Conway was elected an Ordinary Member.—The 
following communications were made : ‘ The Theory 
of Cauchy’s Principal Values, IL.,’ by Mr. G. H. 
Hardy,—‘ On the General Form of Three Rational 
Cubes whose Sum is a Cube,’ by Prof. Steggall,—and 
‘Invariants of Curves on the same Surface, in the 
Neighbourhood of a Common Tangent Line,’ by 
Mr. T. Stuart.—Short impromptu communications 
were made by Dr. Macaulay and Lieut.-Col. 
Cunningham. 





PHYSICAL.— June 14.— Prof. S. P. Thompson, 
President, in the chair.—A paper on ‘ Herr Jahn’s 
Measurements of the Electromotive Force of Con- 
centration Cells’ was read by Dr. Lehfeldt.—A 
paper on ‘The Mechanism of Radiation’ was read 
by Mr. J. H. Jeans.—The Chairman exhibited some 
specimens of Jena glass. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Geographical, 8}. — ‘The Belgian Antarctic Expedition,’ 

M. ae be Arctowski. 

Tvurs. College of Physicians, 5—‘Certain Mental States associated 
with Visceral Disease in the Sane,’ Lecture I., Dr. H. Head. 
(Goulstonian Lectures.) 

Tuvrs, Hellenic, 5.—Annual Meeting. 

— College of Physicians, 5.—‘Certain Mental States associated 
with Visceral Disease in the Sane,’ Lecture II., Dr. H. Head. 
(Goulstonian Lectures. ) 
Physical, 5.—‘ The Effect of a High-Frequency Oscillatory Field 
on Elec Resistance,’ Mr. 8. A. F. White; ‘The Spectrum 
of Cyanogen,’ Mr. £. C. C. Baly and Dr. H. W. Syers. 


Fai. 








Science Gossiy, 


Tar first volume of the ‘ Victoria History of 
Norfolk’ is now in the binders’ hands. r. 
Horace B. Woodward writes on geology, Mr. 
R. Lydekker on paleontology, Mr. Geldart with 
several coadjutors on botany, Mr. Garstang on 
marine zoology, Mr. B. Woodward on molluscs, 
Mr. Barret and Mr. Edwards on insects, Mr. 
Stebbing on crustaceans, Mr. Lowe on fishes, 
and Mr. Southwell on reptiles, birds, and 
mammals. In addition to natural history, this 
first volume of the six assigned to Norfolk will 
contain special sections by Mr. George Clinch 
on early man, by Mr. Haverfield on Roman 
remains, and by Mr. Reginald Smith on Anglo- 
Saxon remains. 


THe Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have undertaken the publication of the 
first part of the ‘Index Animalium,’ to the pre- 
paration of which Mr. C. Davies Sherborn has 
devoted so many years. The object of the 
*Index’ is to provide zoologists with a complete 
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list of all generic and specific names given by 
authors to animals both recent and fossil 
since January Ist, 1758, the date of the tenth 
edition of Linnzeus’s ‘Systema Nature.’ With 
each name will be given an exact date and a 
reference intelligible to the layman as well as 
to the specialist, The British Association ap- 
pointed a special committee to watch over the 
inception and progress of the work, the prepara- 
tion of which was undertaken in 1890. Financial 
support has been given by the British Associa- 
tion, the Royal Society, and tha Zoological 
Society, while the authorities of the British 
Museum have afforded continual assistance. 
The work will, it is hoped, supersede Agassiz 
and Scudder, and be absolutely indispensable to 
zoologists of all countries. The portion already 
completed and in the press covers the period 
from 1758 ;to 1800, and consists of 61,600 
entries. 


Free harvest weather forecasts are to be 
issued by the Meteorological Office this year. 
They will ba prepared at 3.30 p.m. daily, and 
refer to the twenty-four hours from the mid- 
night following. The only charge to be made 
is the actual cost of the telegram, which may be 
paid in advance for any period. Here is a fair 
offer, at any rate, of a practical kind, and it will 
be interesting to find out how far our farmer 
will avail himself of it. He is usually strong 
in his own wisdom, and consequently behind 
his French and American rivals, who are more 
ready to profit by science. 


Pror. ScHWE£INFURTH’S expadition to French 
North Africa has bean most successful from a 
botanical point of view, and he has now returned 
to Berlin, where his large collection of specimens 
awaits classification. 
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FINE ARTS 


i 
THE EXPOSITION DE L’ENFANCE. 


Tae peculiarly miscellaneous collection of 
articles officially known as the ‘‘ Exposition de 
l’Enfance & travers les Ages” at-the Petit 
Palais in the Champs Elysées, Paris, is undeni- 
ably interesting and instructive. There is here 
something for all tastes—pictures, toys of all 
ages and nationalities, relics, and the most 
modern inventions for rendering a baby’s early 
days a little more agreeable to itself and less of 
a nuisance to its parents. It is difficult to feel an 
overpowering interest in the shoes which were 
once worn by Mgr. le Duc de Bordeaux, or in 
the toys which once belonged to the ‘‘ King of 
Rome,” to say nothing of the tiny breeches and 
jacket, now greatly faded, which were worn by 
another imperial prince. The cheap monthly 
illustrated magazines have so vulgarized the 
subject of eminent persons at various periods of 
their lives that one approaches it with much difii- 
dence. There are, however, at this exhibition 
of child-life many interesting portraits of past 
and present celebrities in the days of their early 
life. We have, for instance, M. Paul Deschanel 
at the ages of four and seven years ; M. Casimir 
Périer, former President of the Republic, at 
three and eight; and Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt at nine. The most important of such 
early portraits, however, is a pastel draw- 
ing of Paul and Alfred de Musset, from the 
Musée Carnevalet, the work of Dufaut, and 
dated 1815, a charming picture of two handsome 
children. Of another distinguished French 
author—distinguished, that is, in his day and 
generation, but now almost forgotten —Ernest 
Feydeau, there is a vigorous pencil sketch at 
the age of twelve by Gavarni, dated November, 
1832. Another pencil sketch represents two 
children of Victor Hugo. The early portraits 
of other literary celebrities include a pastel-like 
drawing of our good friend M. Jules Claretie at 
twelve years of age, ina blue coat and holding 
a whip, by Baudru, dated 1849; of M. Ludovic 





Halévy at the age of six, by Pauline de Ligny, 
1860 ; and of Alexandre Dumas at twelve—the 
last, by the way, is a photograph. 

Passing from this section—which is interest- 
ing rather than artistic—of the exhibition, one 
is soon among pictures which are essentially 
works of art. Modern French artists over- 
shadow, as might be expected, those of all other 
schools. Some of the pictures are old friends 
whose acquaintance one is delighted to renew, 
as, for instance, the finished study of a shoe- 
black, Cireur des Bottes, which Bastien-Lepage 
painted during his last visit to London in 1882: 
a red-coated, dreamy-faced boy, leaning against 
a post, placed in a scene so realistic that one 
almost involuntarily looks for a place of safety 
from the crowded traffic. M. Carolus Duran 
is represented by a canvas containing portraits 
of the two young Murats (1897), which will 
doubtless rank as one of his most successful 
representations of child-life. The same artist 
sends portraits of his two sons Charles and 
Paul, and his daughter Sabine at the age of 
three and a half, painted in 1878, and the 
earlier one of his daughter Marie Anne, 
painted in 1874, which are admirable family 
portraits rather than striking examples of 
this dexterous artist’s work. The number of 
portraits of artists’ children exhibited is, 
in fact, remarkable, for, in addition to the 
above-mentioned works of Carolus Duran, we 
have M. Guillaume Dubufe’s portrait of his 
daughter J uliette (1883), and the ‘‘ well-stocked ” 
family piece of—and by—M. Besnard. Fritz 
Taulow is represented by a charming pastel 
of a new-born baby asleep; M. Chaplin by a 
child of eighteen months asleep, now the 
property of the artist’s widow, and dated 
1865; J. P. Laurens by an excellent portrait 
of his son Pierre at the age of four; Fran- 
gois Flameng by a portrait of his son dressed 
in black velvet, in a landscape ; whilst the un- 
conventional picture by M. Aimé Morot of his 
filleule holding a cat is executed with a vigour 
and a freshness of tone worthy of this success- 
ful pupil of Cabanel. 

Among the exhibits of artists who flourished 
during the period of the Second Empire and in 
the earlier years of the Third Republic Frangois 
Bonvin takes a leading place in this Exposition 
de l’Enfance. He is represented by three works, 
notably by L’Ecole des Sceurs, which was at the 
Salon of 1851, and was one of his earliest 
successes ; this belongs to M. Bodinier; whilst 
the pendant work L’Ecole des Fréres, which is 
nearly a quarter of a century later in date (1873), 
is an even yet more characteristic example of 
Bonvin’s subdued Dutch-like representations of 
quiet life; and in this work the ex-policeman 
and ex-caretaker of the Halles fully maintains 
his right to be regarded as one of the great 
nineteenth-century artists of France. Adolphe 
Yvon, whose battle-scenes, once famous, have 
long since fallen out of fashion, is represented 
by a work which shows that, if he could have 
completely severed himself from the mannerisms 
and limitations of his master Delaroche, he 
would have attained to genuine greatness in 
his profession : the subject of this picture is 
Le Godter offert par le Prince Impérial aux 
Pupilles de la Garde. M. Edouard Sain is one 
of the most popular of French painters of 
child - life, more particularly of street - life 
incidents, and he exhibits here one of his 
best works, La Ronde de Ramoneurs, which 
dates from about the year 1850, when the artist 
himself was only about twenty years of age. 
M. Louis Deschamps is also well represented 
in his Enfant aw Clou. If the votes of all 
the visitors to the show were taken, probably 
the two most popular pictures would be L’Asile 
and L’ Ecole Bretonne of M. Geoffroy, ‘‘le peintre 
assermenté des mioches.” Both are large 
canvases, each containing nearly twenty figures, 
and surely child-life in school and out of it has 
never been more happily ornaively pictured, with 
the absolute awe of the saintly schoolmistress in 
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one case, in the other the absolute trust in the 


mother. It is impossible even to name all 
the most striking pictures of childhood here 
brought together, but of those which, in 
addition to pictures already referred to, stand 
out conspicuously, mention may be made of 
ie Gotter, by Munkacsy; Une Jewne Mere, 
by Jules Breton, 1873 ; a young girl in a straw 
hat, by J. Blanche; Giotto et Cimabue, by 
Ribot ; and a family piece of the children of 
M. Gustave Dreyfus, by Bonnat. Interesting 
also in their respective ways are the sketches 
by ‘‘Mars,” the series of caricatures by 
Gavarni of enfants terribles, the water-colours 
by De Bucourt, and the series of engravings by 
Stella illustrating the sports and pastimes of 
children during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. 

As regards pictures of childhood and child- 
life by the old masters, the exhibition is 
poor. Perhaps I ought rather to say that the 
effect of the few good and indisputably genuine 
things is spoilt by the many doubtful ones. 
Doubtless there were insuperable difficulties 
about borrowing some of the fine Greuzes in 
the Louvre and in private collections, and 
so a great master among French artists of 
young life is inadequately represented. There 
is, nevertheless, a lovely head from the Collec- 
lection Heugel, and also an ambitious work 
attributed to the same master, L’Heureuse 
Famille. There is a good example of Drouais 
in the portraits of Pierre and Henri de Mon- 
tesquiou, signed, and dated 1771 ; a portrait of 
Louis XIV. at the age of four and a half years 
by Mignard, dated 1645; one of Alexandrine 
Emilie Brongniart, Baronne Pichon (1782-1847), 
by Madame Vigée le Brun ; and the artist her- 
self when a child is represented by a crayon 
sketch drawn by her father. Another picture 
represents Madame de Tourzel and Louis XVII. 
when a child, by Danloux ; and Fragonard is 
visible in a picture entitled Jeux d’ Enfants, the 
property of M. Chappey. The Boucher portrait 
of Mile. d’Etiolles (a daughter of Madame de 
Pompadour who died very young’, feeding a bird, 
was recently purchased for 80,000fr. Mention 
may also be made here of a fine family piece by 
Philippe de Champagne, of seven children ; of a 
wash drawing of two children as bacchanals by 
J. B. Huet, one dated 1790, and the other 
**V’an IV.”; and also of a scholar by Franz 
Hals from the Edwards Collection. The early 
English school is represented by several 
examples, not all of which are genuine. Of 
the two Lawrences, one with the title of The 
Red Boy is a small version, apparently 
painted within the last few years, of the well- 
known Master Lambton ; a crayon sketch by 
Lawrence of a young girl’s head is remarkably 
fine. M. Sedelmeyer lends from his extensive 
galleries a Reynolds portrait of a young girl 
in a landscape, in red dress and blue petti- 
coat, carrying a basket of flowers on the left 
arm and holding a bunch of flowers in her right 
hand ; an early example of Romney, a portrait 
of a young girl in white dress with pink sash, 
holding a basket of flowers; a portrait of a 
young girl by Beechey ; and a good example by 
Reinagle of a young man holding a dog. The 
costume of the portrait of a young girl, 
attributed, to Sir Joshua and exhibited by 
Madame Edouard André, is clearly against the 
authenticity of the picture. W. Roserts. 
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I po not know if collaboration by savants 
and philosophers, physicians, physiologists, and 
psychologists, will ever result in a definite and 
complete theory of ssthetics. I venture to say 
that I hardly expect it. Certainly one ought to 
be grateful to those who study conscientiously 
(like M. Lucien Arréat, for instance) the 
Psychologie du Peintre or (like M. T. Ribot) 
the Imagination Créatrice ; but the art of making 
masterpieces and the mystery of sympathy and 





emotion contained for each of us in a work of 
art will always remain outside and above every 
definition and every precise recipe. The edifices 
of scientific determinism are in themselves works 
of art, and their merit and beauty vary accord- 
ing to the ingenuity and range of spirit in the 
men that made them. When we know exactly 
all the ‘“‘laws” of production of works of art, 
ignorant persons who are content to feel will 
still retain the conviction that a work of art is 
the manifestation at a certain epoch, in an en- 
vironment and in a special language, of a will, 
an emotion, a love—and these are the things 
that matter above all to our poor humanity. 

But this ‘humanity ”—when one marks it at 
the Salons and attempts to discover its prefer- 
ences—appears to be still very little at home 
in the special language of forms and colours. 
Several times I have promenaded the Salon with 
the intention of observing the public more than 
the pictures, and I have always ascertained that 
a general and continuous impression was made 
not by the works of remarkable specific quality, 
but by those which had an amusing or 
pathetic subject—those which resemble illus- 
trations of miscellaneous events, novels, or 
pamphlets. From this point of view, among 
an excessive number of possible examples, I 
will only mention at the Société Nationale the 
Christ & la Colonne (73) of M. Jean Béraud, and 
at the Société des Artistes Francais Le Singedeson 
Eminence (330), by M. FrangoisBrunery. Round 
the figure of Christ, which in his conception is 
at once insipid and sentimental, realistic and 
declamatory (somewhat after the style of certain 
illuminators among the Spanish Jesuits), M. 
Béraud has grouped not the soldiers of tradition, 
but Freemasons, politicians, Radicals, and 
Socialists of the present day. This is enough 
to secure a crowd of gazers. Otherwise the 
picture will not give anybody a sensation of 
well-meaning art; still less will it lead to a 
better knowledge or love of the Son of Man. 
How can one persuade this crowd of the 
superiority, at once from the human and the 
artistic point of view, of the ‘Good Samaritan’ 
or the ‘ Carpenter’s Family’ of Rembrandt? 

But ‘Le Singe de son Eminence’ is a still 
greater success. To reach the picture you 
must join the queue in good time, the specta- 
tors are so crowded before it. After a long 
wait, here is the sight offered. In the dining- 
room of a rococo palace cardinals, archbishops, 
and canons are gesticulating with extraordinary 
animation round a table sumptuously appointed. 
It is difficult at first to guess the cause of this 
pantomime of agitation and disorder. One of 
them appears to be threatening with a fork an 
invisible enemy ; the others are laughing or, 
according to their rank in the hierarchy, trying 
to control their laughter. What is going on? 
Follow the direction of their glances and you 
will discover in the chandelier a small monkey, 
which has taken refuge there after snatching 
the wig of one of the cardinals—that one who, 
with outstretched arm brandishing a fork, 
threatens the offender. You then retire in 
rather a bad temper, and your place is soon 
taken by eager and amused spectators. How 
can one explain to them that art is not a 
futile amusement—that this painted twaddle is 
egregiously poor ? 

The beginning and the end of all artistic 
education properly conducted should be to make 
the humblest feel the connexion between art 
and life; to bring nearer the masterpieces 
devoted to common experience ; to show that 
the masters went to the fount of nature, whence 
we can all draw, to get that which sustains and 
edifies men after the lapse of centuries. On 
these lines, in the infinite variety of works and 
inexhaustible complexity of impressions, a 
natural hierarchy might be established, at once 
moral and plastic, by virtue of which the 
gestures which are the least ‘‘anecdotic” and the 
most essential and possess the greatest human 
significance would be recognized as the most 





beautiful. Works will touch us more poignantly 
the less they are made to astonish us, the more 
they offer themselves, as it were, to prolong, to 
exalt, to take part with the deep laws and 
emotions of life, of our life. Every man, 
however small he be, can thus be led to com. 
mune in some sort with masterpieces, to fee) 
their effectual power to soothe, to console, to 
do good. Rembrandt above all painters lends 
himself admirably to these demonstrations 
before a popular audience. The explanation of 
his masterpieces is the best initiation into the 
understanding of art. 

As one cannot seriously and methodically 
enter on this course of education, one must be 
resigned to the sight of the crowd—and how 
many “distinguished”? persons are in that 
crowd !—one must oscillate between the academic 
insipidities which are its idea of supreme 
beauty and the literary and anecdotic painting 
which provides its amusement ; and the natural 
consequence is that one must also resign one- 
self to see art lose more and more of its 
educational and social value and its human 
significance. 

Among the sculptors the crisis is more acute 
than ever. They have been told for so long 
that they are makers of gods that they have 
resigned themselves to seeing life pass them 
by, confined by their greatness to the icy 
strand of abstraction and convention. And 
although they have recovered (thanks to Barye, 
to Rude and Carpeaux), at least in theory, all 
their liberty, it is but too clear, after a pro- 
menade in the sculpture hall amongst the crowd 
of statues which strain themselves to discover 
‘interesting ” gestures (when they do not 
repeat gestures which were other people's 
successes), that they are oppressed by an un- 
easiness which they cannot surmount. 

In the search after expressive gesture several 
sculptors have bethought themselves that modern 
life—above all, the working life which is to be 
seen in the yards, the factories, and the 
mines — might supply them with profitable 
matter. And as in other ways the engrossing 
subjects of economic life and the great problems 
of sociology bring the doings and gestures of 
workers repeatedly before the attention in 
public discussions, it is not surprising to see 
this class admitted to the studios of the sculptors 
as well as those of the painters. In his years 
of apprenticeship, when he was still making his 
way, and was painfully hesitating between the 
memories of his father’s farm and the calls of 
the traditional art he learnt with Delaroche, 
Jean Francois Millet said one day, ‘‘ Je voudrais 
peindre des moissonneurs qui ont de belles 
attitudes.” Do not these beautiful attitudes 
also belong to the domain of sculpture? And 
are there not those of the smiths who beat the 
iron, of the miners who dig, of the men who 
unload the boats and stretch their muscles 
under heavy burdens? Unfortunately most of 
those who have tried to express these things 
in marble or bronze have had their eyes full of 
those ‘‘gestures of gods and heroes” which 
academic sculpture for the greater part of the 
nineteenth century made into a repertory of 
current expressions, and it may be said that 
up to M. Constantin Meunier’s time statuary 
had not attacked frankly the glorification of 
labour. When he has accomplished the great 
movement to which I have noted fragmentary 
contributions for several years at the Salons, 
and of which his present example is a new bas- 
relief, Dans la Mine (S.N. 102), M. Constantin 
Meunier will have signed the most character- 
istic work from this point of view, and the most 
novel of modern sculpture. 

He has already many imitators, and I could 
—if I did not forbid myself here to go through 
the catalogue — mention a great number of 
works inspired by his spirit. I will only say 
that for the most part they do not venture to 
strip off the old man (the old academic man), 
and the lack of forcible expression in their 
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work is almost always to be put down to the 
conventional ideal which a long tradition of 
falsification presses heavily upon them. 

I must, however, make an exception in order 
to mention specially the group of M. Roger- 
Bloche, Le Froid (A.F. 3516). It is an entirely 
conscientious and sincere performance. Two 
poor people, a man and a woman, miserably 
clad in stuffs which form an ill protection 
for their thin, shivering bodies, press close to 
each other. It would be easy with such a 
theme to fall into declamation or sentimentality, 
but the danger is here avoided by honesty, 
simplicity, and seriousness. The group certainly 
does not pretend to be monumental or lyric ; 
it does not aspire to usurp the place in lordly 
or royal parks of those comfortable mytho- 
logical allegories of winter which seem com- 
posed less to remind us that cold is terrible to 
many living creatures than to invite us to warm 
ourselves. But it is truly cut from the mould 
of full humanity, and in its truth of gesture, 
its signs of delicate and accurate modelling, its 
poignant and yet simple composition, one 
recognizes a real sculptor. 

Not to acquiesce in the loss of every con- 
nexion between our life and our statuary, 
sculptors must perforce resign themselves to 
modern dress. Diderot was already eloquently 
demonstrating in 1767 that nothing was more 
contrary to the laws of plastic art than the 
fashions of his time. ‘‘ What could be more 
barbarous,” he wrote, ‘‘more mean, in worse 
taste, than our French garb? Tell me what 
good can be done by introducing in a composi- 
tion dummies bedizened like that. How small 
and mean we are!” And yet we had not then 
got further than small-clothes and silk stockings. 
What would he have said to the funereal black 
trousers—that double stiff sheath, that case 
which prisons the living form—and to the frock 
coat of Monsieur Joseph Prudhomme, and the 
sombre pot-hat? Nooneindeed will maintainthat 
they are as good as the old draperies. But all 
the same, we must fall in with our own times, 
and, when we have to treat a modern subject, 
attack it courageously as it is. In this light 
two really interesting works at the Salon are 
notable. One, by M. de Boverie, which is to 
appear in the Faubourg St. Antoine, is the 
statue of Baudin (A.F. 3030); the other, 
destined for the School of Engineers at 
Mons, is the portrait of the two engineers 
MM. Devillez et Guibal, by M. L. H. Devillez 
(S.N. 41). Nothing has been sacrificed to con- 
vention, and the result has repaid the artists for 
their loyal efforts. On the contrary, M. de 
Saint-Marceaux, having to make the statue of 
Président Félix Faure for his tomb (S.N. 125), 
has been afraid of the correct, rigid, and easily 
ridiculous form of the official black dress, and 
has introduced a motif of Russian and French 
flags, which make a convenient supply of dra- 

eries to fill up and ennoble the composition. 

he whole effect is, however, poor enough and very 
cold. He has been better inspired in the monu- 
ment of Alphonse Daudet (S.N. 124), whom he 
has represented, when he was already in ill 
health, sitting on a rock with his legs covered 
by a wrapper. It is another means to avoid the 
difficult problem of modern trousers ! 

As for M. Rodin, he has decided that the monu- 
ment to Victor Hugo (S.N. 122) was the occasion, 
if ever, to be lyrical. He has then frankly rejected 
all costume, and, representing the old poet in the 
heroic nudity of gods or of antique rivers, he 
has set him down by the shore of the sea, listen- 
ing to the voices, now tragic, now plaintive, which 
have had their secrets immortalized in his song. 
Leaning against a rock, listening with his left 
hand to his ear, he extends his right in a great 
sweep, truly epic, of refusal. And although the 
thing is but roughly outlined, it is so spirited in 
its execution, so powerful in its modelling, that 
every work by the side of it appears prosaic and 
small. AnpRE MICHEL, 





SALE, 


Messrs. CuristizE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 15th inst. the following pictures : S. Ruys- 
dael, The Castle of Egmont, 3671. D. Teniers, 
Boors Drinking and Singing, 141l. Zorgh, 
Interior of a Kitchen, 110). Sir A. More, 
Portrait of a Lady, in black dress with white 
cap, 1051. Holbein, Martin Luther, in brown 
and black dress, 2621. Pordenone, The Infant 
Virgin’s First Admission to the Temple (a set 
of five paintings for a screen), 1261. J. Russell, 
George, Prince of Wales, as President of the 
Royal Kentish Bowmen, 7191. Sir W. Beechey, 
Portrait of a Lady, in white muslin dress, 
with large straw hat, 1,7321. W. Vande Velde, 
A Sea-Piece, with a luggerand other boats, 1991. ; 
A Coast Scene, with shipping in a calm, 115/. 
Murillo, The Magdalen, in a cavern kneeling 
in prayer, 546). N. Lancret, A Forest Glade, 
1941. G. Morland, Portrait of the Artist, 
standing, 1571. A. Vestier, Madame de Lam- 
balle, in pink dress, 1201. F. Zucchero, Head 
of a Young Girl, 110. R. Wilson, A River 
Scene, with ruined castle, 2571. Attributed to 
Wolgemut, Adam and Eve; Abraham enter- 
taining the Angels; The Baptism of Christ ; 
and Christ accused in the Temple (set of four), 
1831. Sir P. Lely, Portrait of a Lady, in grey 
dress, 1781. Sir H. Raeburn, James Edgar, 
Esq., of Auchingrammont, 3671. ; Portrait of a 
Gentleman, in dark dress, with fur, 1621. Attri- 
buted to Sir H. Raeburn, The Children of John 
Bonar, 273). Sir A. Van Dyck, Jupiter and 
Antiope, 8921. J. Van Goyen, A Frozen River 
Scene, 2101, Francesco Francia, St. Rock, 4931. 
Van Haacken, A Party at a Repast before a 
Woodland Inn, 126I. 








Fine-Art Gossiy, 

An exhibition will be opened at the Holland 
Fine-Art Gallery, Bond Street, next Wednesday, 
of the original drawings made by leading artists 
of Europe and America for the new illustrated 
Bible shortly to be published by the Illustrated 
London News and Sketch. Amongst other artists 
represented will be Mr. E. A. Abbey, Sir L. 
Alma Tadema, Burne-Jones, Mr. Walter Crane, 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, Mr. J. M. Swan, Mr. Briton 
Riviére, M. J. lL. Géréme, M. Benjamin-Con- 
stant, M. J. Israéls, M. Jean Paul Laurens, 
Puvis de Chavannes, M. J. J. Tissot, Prof. Max 
Liebermann, and Signor F. P. Michetti. 


Mr. AKeErs-Dovctas stated in the House of 
Commons on Monday last that at the end of 
the present year that portion of the Charing 
Cross barracks which adjoins the National 
Gallery will be pulled down, and that, as 
regards the south-western angle of the Gallery, 
the space between it and the nearest building 
will, when the works now in hand are finished, 
be 40 ft.; at the north-west corner 35 ft. will 
be between the Gallery and a stable. Nearly 
forty years ago we called attention to the risks 
the Gallery was exposed to. In the first place, 
the late Keeper, Mr. Wornum, and his family, 
with servants en suite, actually lived on the 
ground floor, west of Wilkins’s building, with 
the national collection of pictures overhead ; 
also a house, in domestic and trade occupation, 
touched the Gallery ; and barracks immediately 
in contact with such a building did not, as 
regards fire, ensure the safety of the pictures. 

Mr. Batsrorp is on the eve of publishing a 
work by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., on ‘ Early 
Renaissance Architecture in England.’ It will 
be an historical and descriptive account of the 
Tudor, Elizabethan, and Jacobean periods, and 
entirely different from the author’s previous large 
and well-known work, both as regards text and 
illustrations. 

On Monday next Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge will sell a very large proportion of 
the numerous collection of old samplers and 
tapestry embroideries which were lately ex- 





hibited in the Fine-Art Society’s Rooms, New 
Bond Street. This collection supplied the 
bulk of the materials on which Mr. Marcus 
B. Huish founded his interesting work on 
‘Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries.’ 


THE remarkable group of statuary ‘ Le Froid,’ 
by M. Roger-Bloche, which we notice this week 
in our account of the Salons, has been bought 
by the State, as has M. Lucien Simon’s ‘ Pro- 
cession,’ which we have already praised. 


Tue Italian Senator Baracco, one of the most 
influential citizens of Rome, has offered his 
well-known collection of ancient sculptures as a 
gift to the city. The most important parts of 
this collection have been described by the Ger- 
man archaeologist Wolfgang Helbig. The giver’s 
only condition is that the city will grant a free 
site, in which case he engages to build a museum 
at his own cost. It is reported that a site will 
probably be granted on the Corso Vittorio Em- 
manuele. 

Tue Athenian ’E@vixy ’Aywyj publishes a 
statistical account of the visitors to the Olympia 
Museum in the years 1888-1900, derived from 
the lists kept by the director of the museum. 
It is interesting to note that out of 9,725 foreign 
visitors to the museum, more than half, or nearly 
5,000, were English and American. The Ger- 
mans take the third place with 1,524, and the 
French come fourth with 1,444. The number 
of native visitors during the thirteen years was 
31,711. 

Tue Place Malesherbes, Paris, should be 
rechristened Place Dumas. It has already a 
statue of Dumas pére, and it will have two 
other Dumas statues shortly. One of these 
represents Alexandre Dumas fils, the work ot 
the distinguished sculptor M. de Saint-Mar- 
ceaux ; and the other is a statue of General 
Dumas, by M. A. E. Moncel. The grandfather 
of the author of ‘ Denise’ is represented stand- 
ing with head bared and sword uplifted in the 
act of leading his soldiers in battle. Apropos 
of statues, it may be mentioned that a white 
marble bust, by Eugéne Sollier, of the architect 
Robert de Cotte has just been placed in the 
grand vestibule of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
It was De Cotte who transformed the Hotel 
Mazarin—or, as it was at the time, the Hotel 
de Nevers—into the Royal Library. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 


CoveNnT GARDEN.—Opera: ‘Otello,’ ‘ Aida,’ ‘ Faust. 

St. GrorGr’s HALL.—Purcell’s ‘ Fairy Queen.’ 

Sr. James’s HALL.—Recitals of Mr. Harold Bauer, Madame 
Carrefio, and M. Paderewski. 


Vernpr’s ‘ Otello’ was performed at Covent 
Garden on Saturday evening, with Signor 
Tamagno in the title rd/e. This opera was 
written when the composer had considerably 
passed the age of three score and ten, and 
one cannot be otherwise than struck with 
the life, energy, and dramatic spirit which 
pervade the work. It has the freshness 
almost of youth, rather than the ripeness of 
old age. Much as one may admire it for 
the qualities mentioned, there is often more 
show than substance. The music carries 
one away for the moment, but if it be 
examined in cold blood much of it will be 
found to lack sinew. Therein lies the great 
difference between Verdi and his contem- 
porary Wagner. They both possessed 
dramatic gifts, both devoted well-nigh their 
whole life to the stage, and both understood 
how to write effectively for it. The German 
master, however, put more work into his 
music: it can be enjoyed at thetheatre, but it 
can also be studied at home; and the more it is 
examined the greater does it become and the 
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more is it appreciated when heard. The same 
cannot be said of Verdi’s. Though genuine 
enough, strong, and often inspired, neither 
‘Aida,’ the best of all his operas, nor 
‘Otello,’ with all its intense passion, will 
bear such close study. It is this inten- 
sifying of emotion by strong intellectual 
means which makes Bach, Beethoven, and 
Wagner so wonderful, and which will ren- 
der their art-work lasting. As regards the 
performance of ‘Otello,’ 7 Tamagno 
was the centre of attraction. His impersona- 
tion of the jealous Moor is powerful in the 
extreme ; there is realism, tempered, how- 
ever, by wise restraint; he is strong of lung, 
yet his singing is not coarse; he has a fine 
voice and knows how to use it. Madame 
Emma Eames was the Desdemona; she sang 
extremely well, but the part does not give 
much opportunity for histrionic display. 
Signor Scotti was really excellent as Iago. 

On Tuesday ‘Aida’ was performed. 
Madame Emma Eames in the title réle 
achieved great and legitimate success ; she 
sang well and acted with unusual fervour. 
Signor Tamagno was the Radames. He 
created a great impression by his ringing 
high notes, but in some quiet cantabile pas- 
sages his intonation was faulty. The rdle, 
indeed, does not suit him nearly so well as 
that of Otello. Miss Marie Brema ably 
impersonated the proud, vindictive Amneris. 
M. Plancgon was dignified as Ramfis, and 
Signor Scotti made the most of the part of 
Amonasro. 

On Wednesday evening ‘ Faust’ was given. 
Madame Melba was the Marguerite. Her 
singing was exquisite, but her acting, though 
more vivacious than usual, was still far from 
convincing. Mr. Coates as Faust sang well; 
his voice, however, sounded weak. The 
house was crowded. All three operas were 
ably conducted by Signor Mancinelli. 

The recent discovery of the full score of 
Purcell’s ‘Fairy Queen’ gave exceptional 
interest to the performance of a liberal 
selection from the work which was given 
in concert form at St. George’s Hall last 
Saturday under the direction of Mr. J. S. 
Shedlock. ‘The Fairy Queen,’ as our 
readers know, is a barbarous adaptation of 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ such as 
the degraded taste of the seventeenth 
century demanded. Shakspeare’s exquisite 
comedy was disfigured by absurd additions, 
such as dances of monkeys and of “ green 
men,’”’ and a Chinese entertainment was 
introduced into the last act d propos of 
nothing at all. This last feature was pro- 
bably written to please Queen Mary, who 
was an ardent collector of china. It takes 
place, according to the stage directions, in 
“a transparent prospect of a Chinese 
garden, the Architecture, the Trees, the 
Plants, the Fruit, the Birds, the Beasts 
quite different to what we have in this 
part of the world.” Unfortunately, a great 
deal of Purcell’s music was written for 
these monstrous interpolations, and as a 
matter of fact in no single instance was he 
called upon to set Shakspeare’s words to 
music. 

There is no chance, therefore, of our ever 
hearing the ‘Fairy Queen’ music in con- 
nexion with a modern revival of ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ and a perform- 
ance such as that given by Mr. Shed- 


beauty of Purcell’s music there cannot be 
two opinions. It is throughout in his 
freshest and most melodious manner, and 
many of the numbers have an imaginative 
beauty of no common order. Some of the 
very best things in the ‘ Fairy Queen’ were 
entirely unknown until Mr. Shedlock dis- 
covered the full score at the Royal Academy 
of Music the other day. One of these, the 
beautiful song ‘‘See, even Night herself is 
here,’’ which is sung to soothe the slumbers 
of Titania, has a further claim to atten- 
tion as being the earliest known instance 
of the employment of muted violins. It 
has generally been supposed that Handel 
was the inventor of this device, on the 
strength of the beautiful song ‘ Here, 
amid the shady woods,” in ‘ Alexander 
Balus,’ in which it is used with enchant- 
ing effect. Another number not previously 
known to musicians is the striking bari- 
tone air ‘‘ Hush, no more,” which occurs 
in the same scene; and several of the dance 
movements, which are among the most 
attractive features of the work, are new also. 
The performance, though not without certain 
slips and weaknesses, was quite good enough 
to bring the many beauties of the work into 
relief. Mr. Shedlock undertook the duties 
of conductor, also sharing with Madame 
Elodie Dolmetsch the task of accompanying 
the various solo numbers upon the harpsi- 
chord. A small but efficient band of strings, 
hautboys, and trumpets was led by Mr. 
Sigmund Beel ; and the solos were sung by 
Miss Evangeline Florence (whose pretty 
voice and crisp, clear-cut method are admir- 
ably suited to music of this kind), Mr. Denis 
O’Sullivan, and Mr. John Strafford. Mr. 
Edgar Jacques supplied explanatory com- 
ments during the progress of the per- 
formance. 

Mr. Harold Bauer gave a third piano- 
forte recital last Thursday week, in the 
evening, at St. James’s Hall. The pro- 
gramme differed considerably from the 
ordinary recital programme to which we 
are accustomed, both as to its order and 
contents. As on a previous occasion, there 
was a genuine Clavier Fugue by Bach 
(‘Wohl. Cl.,’ Part 1, No. 5). There was also 
an interesting ‘ Prélude, Chorale, and Fugue,’ 
by César Franck, which, in spite of its title, 
recalling the past, is essentially modern in 
style. We doubt whether it was an actual 
novelty; anyhow, itis littleknown here. A 
Theme and Variations inB minor, by Schu- 
bert, proved to be aclever and effective tran- 
scription of the composer’s Pianoforte Duet, 
Op. 84, and it certainly ought to have been 
announced as such. Mr. Bauer’s rendering 
of the Adagio of Beethoven’s- Sonata in 
c sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 1, was cold, 
but the Allegretto was interpreted with 
fitting tempo and tone colour, and the Presto 
in poetical and impassioned style. The 
reading of Schumann’s ‘Carneval’ was 
characteristic—the outcome, in fact, of much 
thought and feeling. It was not a true 
Schumannesque reading; but, to say nothing 
of fast-fading tradition, pianists are not 
bound to imitate Madame Schumann in her 
conception of the music, however excellent 
it may have been; further, Mr. Bauer is 
too young to have heard her in her best 
days, if at all. 

Madame Carreiio’s second recital took 


noon, and on this occasion she was in her 


best form. The programme opened with 
Chopin’s Sonata in B minor, a work which 
nearly every pianist thinks it is his or her 
duty to play. Madame Carrefio’s reading 
of it, happily, was uncommonly interesting, 
By refined phrasing and other means, she 
almost persuaded us that the opening 
Allegro was worthy to be counted amongst 
Chopin’s great inspirations. The Allegretto 
was beautifully played; nevertheless, we 
must confess that M. Pachmann’s agile, 
gossamer-like fingers render it more effective, 
In the Largo there was poetry, and through- 
out, even in the softest passages, a rich, 
warm tone which prevented any feeling of 
affectation. The Presto was delivered in bold 
style, though not with all requisite charm 
and buoyancy. The opening movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in x, Op. 109, lacked 
the necessary calm repose. In the Andante 
with variations, on the other hand, there 
was display of skill combined with marked 
tenderness. The performance of Schu- 
mann’s ‘Etudes Symphoniques’ proved 
unequal, yet, on the whole, there was much 
to admire. 

M. Paderewski pays few visits to London, 
but when he does come he draws a large 
crowd. We have heard so many great 
pianists of late that the first ‘mpulse is 
naturally to indulge in comparison. The 
Polish pianist, however, has a style of 
his own, and, moreover, his programme at. 
St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon con- 
tained scarcely any of the pieces which other 
players have recently been selecting. There 
was no B minor Chopin Sonata in it; but 
in its place the rarely heard Schumann 
Sonata in F sharp minor, Op. 11, and this 
was interpreted with great earnestness and 
refinement, especially the two middle move- 
ments, me after all, are the most 
satisfactory sections of the interesting work. 
M. Paderewski performed Beethoven’s 
‘ Waldstein ’ Sonata skilfully, and through- 
out in the right spirit. And yet we should 
have liked more breadth and grandeur in 
the opening movement, while in the short 
Adagio exaggeration slightly weakened 
the pure sentiment of the music. The 
Presto forming the coda of the Rondo was 
rendered with the utmost clearness. The 
cleanly played glissando octaves were most 
successful ; only, indeed, when they are thus 
executed can this coda be taken at its 
proper pace. In a Chopin selection, includ- 
ing the fine Ballade in r minor and three 
Etudes from Op. 10, of which No. 7, magni- 
ficently played, was encored, M. Paderewski 
roused his audience to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm, which only calmed down after 
he had granted three encores. 








Musical Gossip, 


TueE handsome new concert hall of the Royal 
College of Music was inaugurated last Thursday 
week. It is capable of holding nine hundred 
persons, while the platform accommodates 
a band and chorus of over two hundred. A 
fine organ, built by Messrs. J. W. Walker & 
Sons, has been presented by the Principal, Sir 
Hubert Parry, who for the opening ceremony 
conducted his setting of a dignified ‘Ode to 
Music’ written by Mr. Arthur C. Benson. 
Piéces d’occasion are seldom of great interest, 
but this latest composition of Sir Hubert is 
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unobtrusive skill. Gibboas’s grand aathem 
‘Hosanna to the Son of David’ was sang by 
the choir under the direction of Sir Walter 
Parratt. Dr. Stanford conducted the rest of 
the programme. 

Mr. Henry J. Woop conducted the Tschai- 
kowsky concert at Queen’s Hall last Tuesday 
afternoon. The principal work performed was 
the ‘Pathetic’ Symphony, and the programme 
also included the ‘Casse-Noisette’ Suite and 
the overture ‘1812.’ In dealing with matter 
so familiar the Queen’s Hall band and its con- 
ductor were as successful as ever, the rendering 
of the symphony showing the instrumentalists 
at their best. M. Ysaye played the solo in 
Tschaikowsky’s Violin Concerto in p for the 
first time, and gave a flawless interpretation 
of the various movements, throwing much 
feeling and expression into his performance of 
the graceful ‘‘canzonetta.” Mrs. Henry Wood 
gang in Russian with taste and vocal skill 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘ A Legend,’ ‘ War ich nicht ein 
Halm,’ and Kyma’s air from the opera ‘ La 
Charmeuse.’ 

Tae harp as a solo instrument is not one 
greatly to our taste, yet it is only fair to notice 
the concert given by Miss Kathleen Purcell 
at the Salle Erard. She played a pleasing 
Berceuse of Hassalman and movements by 
Corelli with skill and taste. She was assisted 
by various artists, notably by Mr. Denis 
O'Sullivan, who in some Moore melodies with 
harp accompaniment achieved well - deserved 
success. 

Herr Kvusewik gave an extra concert at 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday evening. His 
programme commenced with Bach’s Chaconne, 
and his rendering of that work is full of pro- 
mise. As regards tone and technique there is 
nothing wanting ; time will probably add the 
necessary repose and dignity. The remainder 
of the programme included music of more or 
less showy character. 

A concert will be given, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Hugo Gorlitz, next Friday after- 
noon, for the benefit of Miss Kate Steel, for 
many years professor of singing at the Royal 
Academy of Music. She has been ill for a 
long time, and is still unable to continue her 
work. The programme includes the names of 
many distinguished artists. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie will accompany six songs of his own. 


Tae Gold Medal of the Society for the En- 
couragement of the Fine Arts was to be pre- 
sented on Thursday evening to Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, who has gratuitously served the society 
in the capacity of musical director ever since 
its foundation, about half a century ago. 


Tue fund collected to purchase annuities for 
the two aged daughters of the late John L. 
Hatton, the well-known composer of songs and 
part-music, is about to be invested. The 
amount received is a little over 700/., and any 
persons desirous of giving donations should 
intimate their {intention to Dr. William H. 
Cummings, at the Guildhall School of Music, 
as soon as possible. 

THE first of the two Queen Victoria Lectures 
at Trinity College, London, was delivered on 
Thursday afternoon by Prof. Frederick Niecks. 
His subject was ‘The Ethical Aspects of Music.’ 


Art the Glasgow University Jubilee last week 
music was not forgotten. Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
Emeritus Professor of the University of Edin- 
burgh, and Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music, were honoured 
with the degree of LL.D. 

M. PaprEREwskKI’s opera ‘ Manru,’ successfully 
produced at the Royal Opera-House, Dresden, 
on May 29th, has a libretto based on a typical 
Slavonic story, full of sorrow and passion, built 
up around the love of a peasant girl, Ulana, for 
the gipsy Manru. Setting her kin at defiance, 
she leaves home and lives with him in the 
woods. But a band of gipsies arrives on the 





scene, and Manru is fascinated by the charms 
of Asa. Whereupon her lover Oros casts Manru 
over a precipice and Ulana throws herself into 
alake. De. Hugo Goldschmidt, writing in the 
Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung of June 14th, 
considers the treatment of the story, of which 
we have given only the briefest outline, lack- 
ing in dramatic strength and interest. He 
praises the composer's ability and diligence ; 
he finds much that is fascinating and valuable 
scattered through the score, and yet he is not 
satisfied. The composer's style seems to him 
to halt between the new German and the old 
schools. On account of the weak libretto, Dr. 
Goldschmidt will not as yet decide as to the 
composer's powers as a writer for the stage. 


At a recent performance of Beethoven's 
‘Fidelio’ at Munich, under the direction of 
Hofcapellmeister Zumpe, the ‘ Fidelio’ Over- 
ture in E was restored to its place, and the great 
‘Leonora No.3,’ which had long been substituted 
for itat Munich productions, relegated tothe close 
of the opera after the second act. The Over- 
ture in E has up to now been set aside on account 
of its supposed want of connexion, whether of 
thematic material or of style generally, with 
the contents of the opera; also on account of 
the sudden drop from the dramatic heights 
of the ‘ Leonora’ Overture to the commonplace 
milieu of the first scene of the opera. De. Karl 
Pottgieser in the Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung argues, however, and with much force, 
that an overture ought to prepare the spectators, 
to give them the dramatic spirit of the work, 
and for that the ‘Leonora’ Overture is by far 
the more fitting. As to the sudden contrast 
mentioned above, the writer gives two notable 
instances of a similar kind from Wagner: in 
‘Die Maistersinger’ festive popular strains are 
followed by hymn-singing in church, and after 
the intense dramatic ‘Tristan’ Vorspiel comes 
the simple sailor’s song. Our writer prefers the 
‘Leonora’ at the commencement ; as a middle 
course, however, he approves of the usual cus- 
tom, introduced by Octo Nicolai, of commencing 
with the Overture in £, and performing the 
‘Leonora’ between the first and second acts. 
To play the latter as an epilogue he considers 
dramatically wrong. 


We read in Le Ménestrel of June 16th that 
M. Weckerlin, chief librarian of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, has now received the eight Chopin 
autographs bequeathed to that institution by the 
late Baroness Nathaniel de Rothschild. They 
consist of the first ‘ Walse’—thus runs the title 
in Chopin’s hand ; five other waltzes, including 
the one with the dedication ‘‘ A Mlle. Charlotte 
de Rothschild, hommage, Paris, 1842, F. 
Chopin” (the one published in 1847 as Op. 64, 
No. 2); a nocturne; and ‘‘une berceuse ” con- 
sisting of four pages of manuscript. Is the last- 
named a hitherto unknown berceuse? If it 
be the one in p flat, Op. 57, it surely deserved 
the honour of the definite article. The late 
baroness was a favourite pupil of Chopin’s. 
Besides the work mentioned above, he 
dedicated to her the great Ballade in F minor, 
Op. 52. Her legacy also included eight 
mandolines and violes d'amour. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
. Signorina Bice Pinto'’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechsteln Hall.~ 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
. Mr. Frank Haskoll’s Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— Miss MacIntyre’s Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
— Mr. Denis O’Sullivan’s Song Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
. Miss Lucy Fydell’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Gertrude Peppercorn’s Recital, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 
— Madame Alice Esty's Concert, 8 30, Royal Institute of Painters. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tuvrs. Mr. Landon Ronald's Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— Mr. Herbert Fryer’s Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Far. Miss Kate Steel's Benefit Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
— M. toh, nara Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Sar. Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 











DRAMA 
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Japanese Plays and Playfellows, By Osman 
Edwards. (Heinemann.)—The scope of Mr. 
Edwards’s aim and effort is illustrated in a sub- 
ironical passage at the opening of his preface. 
Stating that he lived for half a year in the 
country he depicts, he says, ‘‘I do not pretend 
to compete in the crowded field of Japanese 
sociology with those who have lived more than 
six months or less than six weeks in the 
country.” In days of globe-trotting six months’ 
residence in a country, preceded by a study of 
the language under native teachers and famili- 
arity with the writings of previous historians 
and travellers, must be held, we suppose, to 
constitute a respectable equipment. Plays are 
dealt with incidentally, and playfellows are play- 
mates rather than participants in the production 
of plays. We have an opening chapter entitled 
‘ Behind the Scenes,’ which means, however, the 
scenes of Japanese life rather than those of the 
Japanese theatre, gnd two chapters respectively 
on ‘Religious Plays’ and ‘Popular Plays.’ These, 
however, occupy but a section of a volume the 
remainder of which is taken up with traits and 
stories of Japanese life. Of the space devoted 
to dramatic subjects a portion is occupied with 
Japanese plays, or plays so styled, which have 
been given in England. Of these the only 
performances with a claim to serious considera- 
tion were those given for a couple of weeks or 
so at the Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, 
by the company from Tokyo headed by Otojiro 
Kawakami and Madame Sada Yacco, and now 
being repeated elsewhere in London. The 
plays in which these artists appear are Japanese 
in story and in feeling, though, in consequence 
of the manner in which they have been arranged 
to suit European audiences, in Paris first, and 
subsequently in London, a correct impression 
of the Japanese drama is not conveyed. Con- 
cerning the two principal actors, who have made 
a favourable impression here, some interesting 
information is supplied. Kawakami holds an 
eminent position as author and actor among the 
members of the sdshi school, an institution 
having some points of resemblance to the Théatre 
de l’uvre or the Théatre Libre. Madame Sada 
Yacco was, until three years ago, a geisha, and 
was the first to brave the public opinion of her 
countrywomen by acting with masculine associ- 
ates. A chapteron ‘ Vulgar Songs’ follows those 
dealing with plays. These consist of the songs 
sung by singing-girls to the twanging of guitars, 
and are compared with the music-hall effusions 
of Mr. Albert Chevalier or Mlle. Yvette Guilbert. 
‘Taking the Waters’ constitutes an animated 
description of life at Ikao and less frequented 
health resorts. At these places the bonds of 
Japanese reserve are relaxed, and ‘‘ no obstacle 
but the easily surmounted barrier of language 
hinders mutually delightful intercourse” be- 
tween the native and the traveller with the 
requisite introduction. Some customs area little 
perplexing to the European visitor, as when the 
domestic is asked at a family gathering to sit 
down and take a hand at cards. What most 
bewilders the average Briton is the total dis- 
regard for time, so that guests invited to 
breakfast would apparently fulfil all social 
responsibility by dropping in to afternoon tea, or 
not at all, as suited their inclination. We are 
giving Mr. Edwards's observations, without com- 
ment upon their novelty or exactitude. In 
subsequent chapters an account is furnished of 
the relations between the musumé and foreign 
visitors. With these we will deal no further than 
is involved in saying that the pictures of these 
that have been presented in plays in England and 
America are fantastic and impossible. For the 
musumé Mr. Edwards has much admiration. 
‘She continues to summarize in her dainty 
little person much of her country’s magic: its 
picturesqueness, its kindness, its politeness.” 
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We have said nothing concerning the illustra 
tions, which are printed in colours and may wel 
form a special attraction in a book which is not 
calculated to appeal to serious students of 
Japan. 

Cranford at Home: a Play for Ladies. 
Adapted from Mrs. Gaskell’s favourite Novel. 
(Brimley Johnson.)—Three scenes taken from 
Mrs. Gaskell’s novel form the first of a 
series of ‘‘Carpet Plays” edited by Lucian 
Oldershaw and intended for performance by 
ladies. For works of the class there is a demand 
in schools, and perhaps in society; and the pre- 
sent work, the characters in which consist of 
nine female characters and a dog (the last a 
persona muta, it is to be supposed), may meet a 
popular requirement. Very mild and lambent 
is the interest, but the characters and the con- 
versation retain much of Mrs. Gaskell’s delicate 
humour. Whatever in ‘Cranford ’ is dramatic, 
and whatever introduces the perturbing element 
of masculinity, is banished, and the interest lies 
wholly in the feminine humours of the quaint 
Cheshire village which, with a slight change of 
name, Mrs. Gaskell depicted. The work is 
suited for performance under the conditions laid 
down. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 

MapaMe Résane, who during the previous 
week had been playing in Dublin, made on 
Monday her first appearance this season in 
London, at the Coronet Theatre, as Fanny 
Legrand in ‘Sapho,’ by MM. Daudet and Adolphe 
Belot. The original heroine of this piece, on its 
production at the Gymnase Dramatique, on De- 
cember 18th, 1885, was Madame Jane Hading ; 
and it was not until November 12th, 1892, when 
at the Grand Theatre (formerly known as the 
Eden) the manager M. Porel, temporarily dis- 
appointed concerning an expected drama from 
M. Georges de Porto-Riche, revived ‘ Sapho,’ 
that his wife, Madame Réjane-Porel, assumed a 
véle henceforward to be associated with her. 
With the famous poet of Mitylene whom the 
French have taken to miscalling Sapho Fanny 
Legrand has no association beyond the fact 
that, having sat for a statue of her, she has been 
assigned her name. The subject of the play is 
what in Parisian slang is called collage, a relation 
unrecognized in law and not easily to be broken 
between two people of opposite sexes. Jean 
Gaussin, a student, first played by M. Damala, 
has contracted such a liaison with Sapho. He 
makes vain efforts to break it, and seeks vainly 
to escape his temptress by a retreat into the 
country and a mariage de convenance. He 
entangles himself but more hopelessly in the 
toils, and it is she who ultimately quits him to 
rejoin a former lover, the father of her child, 
who for her sake has committed forgery and 
undergone a term of imprisonment. Anything 
rather than attractive is the subject, and the 
one thing to be said in its favour is that it 
furnishes a part in which Madame Réjane shows 
the more serious aspects of her powers. Her 
presentation of allurement and passion was very 
fine. Madame Réjane has also been seen in 
‘Ma Cousine ’ and ‘ Madame Sans-Géne.’ 

Tue performances by Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
of ‘ Mariana’ at the Royalty are suspended, and 
the theatre has been closed. Mrs. Campbell's 
reappearance will be in ‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.’ 

On Wednesday Sir Henry Irving appeared at 
the Lyceum as Dubosc and Lesurques in ‘The 
Lyons Mail.’ The performance will be repeated 
on Wednesday next. 

Mrs. Lanetry’s summer season at the 
Imperial is over. She promises for her reopen- 
ing of the house a new play by a modern writer, 
but is not more explicit. 

‘ WINDMILLS,’ by Mr. W. Kingsley Tarpey, 
and ‘The Unseen Helmsman,’ a one-act play 
by Miss Laurence Alma Tadema, constituted 
the programme at the sixth entertainment of 





the Stage Society, which was given at the 
Comedy on Monday afternoon. The piece first 
named is a farcical comedy on lines not wholly 
unlike those of Mr. Pinero’s ‘Magistrate.’ It 
satirizes rather cleverly proceedings at a police- 
court, and furnishes Mr. A. E. George with a droll 
character as a benignant baronet imbued with 
Anarchist opinions. ‘The Unseen Helmsman’ 
is supported by three characters, all feminine, 
and two dummy babies. It is a direct imitation 
of M. Maeterlinck, and was pleasingly played 
by Miss Edyth Olive, Miss Joan Burdett, and 
Miss Annie Webster. 

THEJapanese troupe under the management of 
Madame Sada Yacco and M. Otojiro Kawakdmi 
appeared on Tuesday at the Criterion in ‘The 
Geisha and the Knight’ and ‘ Kesa, the Wife’s 
Sacrifice,’ two of their characteristic melodramas, 
of which the second only is new. The entertain- 
ment is curious and grotesque, but interesting. 
The combats of one against many put to shame 
by their vigour all that has been seen of nautical 
melodrama, and the dancing and singing have 
@ quaintness all their own. The leading actors 
are artists in their line, though the feats of 
dexterity exhibited by other artists are of 
the rough-and-tumble order. Madame Sada 
Yacco’s death-scenes have a realism of a kind, 
but are painful rather than impressive. With 
these representations were given the marvellous 
illuminated dances of Miss Loie Fuller, which 
in themselves repay a visit to the theatre. 

Ir follows from this occupation of the Cri- 
terion that the performances of ‘ Wheels within 
Wheels ’ have been suspended. 

AN inaccurate announcement in the Referee 
that the run at the Court of ‘Women are so 
Serious’ had been suspended has led to the 
institution of proceedings by the management 
of the theatre for damages. A use of the 
telephone should render such mistakes im- 
possible. 

Miss BetHam - Epwarps’s one-act comedy, 
‘Un Rendezvous de Chasse,’ written by her- 
self in French, will be acted at Rheims in 
September. An English version of the play, 
prepared by the author, is in the hands of a 
London manager. 

Miss Rosina Fitiper, who appeared success- 
fully in ‘Trilby’ and other plays, and recently 
made her mark by an adaptation of Jane 
Austen’s ‘Emma,’ is publishing next Monday, 
in Mr. Brimley Johnson’s series of ‘‘ Carpet 
Plays,” her ‘In the Italian Quarter,’ seen at the 
Vaudeville in 1899. 

M. Louis TrerceniIn anp Mr. Louis N. 
PaRKER are said to be collaborating in a modern 
drama, besides which Mr. Parker is translating 
M. Tiercelin’s ‘Merlin,’ a play founded on 
Breton legends, presumably of the Arthurian 
cycle. 
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J. H.—J. B. M.—Not suitable for us. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs, Bell’s Miniature Illustrated Catalogue now 
ready and will be sent on application. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The WORKS of CHARLES STUART 
CALVERLEY. Complete in1 vol. With a Memoir by 
Sir WALTER J. SENDALL, G.C.M.G., Governor o 
British Guiana, and Portrait. 


Imperial 16mo, 12s. 6d. net. 


GERMAN BOOK-PLATES. A Hand- 
book of German and Austrian Ex-Libris. By KARL 
BMICH, COUNT ZU_LEININGEN-WESTERBURG, 

Hon. Member of the Ex-Libris Verein (Berlin), Hon, 

Vice-President of the Ex-Libris Society gg &e, 

Translated by G. RAVENSOROFT DENNIS. With 250 

Illustrations. Also 75 Copies on Japanese vellum, demy 

8vo, 25s. net. (All Sold.) 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. A New Edition, with 
Introduction and Notes, by R. J. CHOLMELEY, M.A., 
City of London School. 


12mo, 5s. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By T. R. LOUNSBURY, Professor of 
English in Yale University. New Edition, Revised, 
xiv and 505 pages. 


12mo, 5s. 


INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By HENRY S. PANCOAST. 
556 pages. 

** Seems to me to fulfil better on the whole than any other 
‘introduction ’ known to me the real requirements of such 
a book. It rightly does not attempt to be cyclopedic, but 
isolates a number of figures of first-rate importance, and 
deals with these in a very attractive way.” 

Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 


FOURTH ENLARGED EDITION, 8vo, 10s. net. 


A HISTORY of GERMAN 
LITERATURE. By KUNO FRANCKE, Professor of 
German Literature in Harvard University. 


‘* This splendid work......is based on first-hand knowledge 
of the sources and authorities, and is written in a lively and 
impressive style, which brings the chief social forces, the 
literary tendencies, the principal problems, the great writers, 
and their most important productions vividly before the 
mind of the reader. We have nothing of the kind in this 
country......On its appearance it was very warmly welcomed 
by the best German scientific periodicals, and it is now very 
largely used in America. I hope that ere -—_ the same 
may be said with reference to this country...... tis much 
used by my own students. Students reading for the various 
higher university examinations, teachers who are anxious 
to obtain a reliable survey of a given period of German 
literature, will find this book invaluable.”—Dr. Kar 
BREUL in the Modern Language Quarterly, October, 1900. 





BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each. 
BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. 

With Illustrations. 


ST. DAVID’S. By Philip A. Robson, 


A.R.1.B.A. With 50 Illustrations. 
Uniform with the Series, 18, 6d, net each. 


BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY 


ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON. By Rev. T. 
PERKINS, M.A. With 49 Illustrations. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS (An 
ITINERARY of) for the USE of TRAVELLERS. Com- 
piled by JAMES G. GILCHRIST, A.M. M.D., Univer- 
sity of Iowa, U.S.A. Revised and Edited, with an 
Introduction on Cathedral Architecture, by the Rev. 
T. PERKINS, M.A., Rector of Tumworth, Blandford. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Map. 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
NEW VOLUME. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; limp leather, 2s. net. 
KING HENRY V. 


Full Prospectus post free on application. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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DUCKWORTH 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A NEW BOOK BY JOSEPH McCABE, Author of ‘Twelve Years 


PETER ABELA 


Large crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


PETER ABELA 





‘*A singularly well-written, conscientious, and philosophic study......There are few so intensely 
alive, so vividly human, so palpitating with the ordinary impulses of a complex human character.” 





The REVOLT and The ESCAPE. By Villiers de L'Isle Adam. 


Translated by THERESA BARCLAY. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* Dramas are not commonly good to read, but these two are an exception.” —Spectator. 


JOAN OF ARC. 


By the late Prof, L. PETIT DE JULLEVILLE. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 
‘* A compact and singularly impressive memoir.” —Pilot. 





PRINCES AND POISONERS: 


Studies of the Court of Louis XIV. 
By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 


Translated by GEORGE MAIDMENT. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN PREPARATION. 


“ Has much to tell us that is strange and arresting.” — Globe. 
p rformance.”—Literature. ‘‘An odd, clever, flamboyant book.’’—Outlook. 


“A PICTURE OF OLD ENGLAND.” 


The BANNER of ST. GEORGE. A Picture of Old England. By 


M. BRAMSTON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“ A capital romance.” —Manchester Guardian. 





** Will amaze most people.””—Morning Post, ‘‘ A masterly 


**May be confidently recommended.”’— Daily Chronicle. 


& COs’ EE rer 


The POEMS of CATULLUS. Edited 
by H. MACNAGHTEN and A. B. RAMSAY, Assistant 
Masters at Eton College. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“A useful and elegant edition.””— Times. 
“They understand their author, and they know where to 
give help.” —Spectator. 


The STORY of CATULLUS. With 
Translations of Several of the Poems by H. MAC- 
NAGHTEN, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Assistant Master at Eton College. Smal) 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

‘“‘The literature of Catullus has been scarce of late, an@ 
this addition to it is weleome. The versions reach a high 
degree of excellence.”’—Athenaum. 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. 
Selected and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. With 2 Photo- 
gravures. 2 vols. SECOND EDITION. Fcap. 8vo,. 
5s. net. 

“The ‘State Trials’ are the best of good reading. Nob 
only has Mr. Stephen chosen with the utmost discretion, 
but he has presented the trials of his choice in the best and 
easiest shape. Wherever you open Mr. Stephen’s fasci- 
nating volumes you are sure of entertainment.”— Spectator. 


SPINOZA: his Life and Philosophy. 
By Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU and 
the ORIGINS of LITERARY COSMOPOLITANISM = 
a Study of the Literary Relations between France and 
England in the Kighteenth Century. By JOSEPH 
TEXTE, Translated into English by J. W. MATTHEWS. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
BY CH. SEIGNOBOS AND CH. V. LANGLOIS. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
HISTORY. By CH. V. LANGLOIS and CH. SEIGNO- 
BOS. Authorized Translation by G. G. BERRY; Preface- 
by Prof. YORK POWELL. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘The very book for the serious student of history.” 
Educational Times. 


WITTE’S ESSAYS on DANTE. Trans- 


lated by C. MABEL LAURENCE, B.A. Edited by 
ag pad H. WICKSTEED, M.A. Large crown 8vo,. 


7s. 6d. 
‘““Mr. Wicksteed and Miss Laurence are to be congratu- 
lated. The translations have been admirably done. Most 
useful book.’”’— Atheneum. 





in a Monastery.’ 


R D. 
R D. 


Daily Telegraph, 








IMPORTANT BOTANICAL WORKS. 


SEE SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 


A TEXT-BOOK of PLANT DISEASES. By George 


MASSEB, F.L.S., Principal Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 92 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
**Rarely, if ever, has there been issued at a cheap price so useful a manfial of practical 
botanical knowledge. Full of sound science and helpful information.” —Speuker. 
“The book deserves to become the leading English text-book on the subject.” —Literature. 


A HANDBOOK of BRITISH RUBI. By the Rev. W. 


MOYLE ROGERS, F.L.S. Demy 8vo, ds. net. 


AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, THEORETICAL and& 


PRACTICAL. By JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A. F.LS., Professor of Botany at the 
Agricultural College, Wye. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘“‘Mr. Percival has met a distinct want. All branches of the subject are very clearly 
treated, with the help of numerous and excellent illustrations.””—Standard, 


A GLOSSARY of BOTANIC TERMS. By Benjamin 
DAYDON JACKSON, Secretary of the Linnean Society. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
‘*His dictionary may be pronounced an exhaustive and highly meritorious perform- 
' ance.’”’—Notes and y Hmm 








THE TATLER. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. A. AITKEN. 


4 vols. small demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 30s. Sold in Sets only. 

‘*The notes are quite to the point. The introduction is good. The portraits are 
excellently produced. Altogether the editor and publisher may be complimented on having 
produced an edition which is likely to remain the standard edition.’’—Literature. 


THE “ ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 
|A HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE. By Lionel Cust, 


gn ig of the National Portrait Gallery. With numerous Illustrations. Pott 4to>- 
. net. 


A HISTORY of WINCHES-|A HISTORY of RUGBY 
TER COLLEGE. By ARTHUR F. SCHOOL. By W.H. D. ROUSE. Pott 
LEACH, M.A. F.S.A. Pott 4to, 6s. net. ' 4to, 5s, net. 





MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Demy 8vo, 3 vols, 30s. net. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 


‘This is a book we must be profoundly thankful for. The work will never be done again with equal thoroughness and 
appreciation. A permanent addition to English philosophical literature ; one that will be not only quoted in the future, 


but read.” —Literature. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


STUDIES of a BIOGRAPHER. 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo. SECOND IMPRESSION. 12s. 


The DIVINA COMMEDIA of DANTE 
ALIGHIERI. Translated Line for Line in the terza: 
rima of the Original, with Introduction and Notes, by 
FREDERICK K. H. HASELFOOT, M.A. Second: 
Edition, Revised, Corrected, and further Annotated. 





PROBLEMS of EVOLUTION. By F. W. Headley, Assistant 


Master at Haileybury College. With 14 Illustrations. 


** A book of great interest. A clearness of exposition unfor 
“*A remarkable book. Most valuable and suggestive.” — Guard 


Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 





wan, 


itely not common.’ —Notes and Queries. 
n 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
‘*A translation which (as a well-known Italian critic 
asserts) more than any other recalls to the ear the original.’” 
Church Quarterly Review. 
Translation of an extract from the Review by Signor 
BROGNOLIGO in the current number of the Florence 
G/ORNALE DANTESCO :—‘‘T hasten to say that this 





THE BOOK OF THE DAY. TWELFTH IMPRESSION. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


By ELINOR GLYN. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 6s. 12TH IMPRESSION. 


“Remarkably breezy, healthy-minded ingénue.”—Daily News. 
“* Fascinating, tantalizing, lovable little being.—Daily Chronicle, 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


work has in its general effect succeeded in becoming a& 
monument such that studious England could raise no 
worthbier a one to the Divine Poet ; and one with regard to- 
which we ought to feel particularly satisfied and grate- 
ful.”’—G. BROGNOLIGO. 


A HISTORY of the BARONETAGE. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, F.S.A. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. 
net. LIMITED EDITION, on Hand-made Paper, 
1l. 1s. net. 

**Scholarly and valuable. A book of substantial learning: 
in a new field of research.” —Scotsman, 








38, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a ee 
NOW READY. 
In demy 8vo, bound in buckram, uniform with 
‘BOOK-PRICES CURRENT.’ 


Price One Guinea net. 


THE INDEX 


TO THE FIRST TEN VOLUMES 


BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT, 


1887 to 1896. 


CONSTITUTING A REFERENCE LIST OF 
SUBJECTS AND, INCIDENTALLY, A 
KEY TO ANONYMOUS AND PSEUDONY- 
MOUS LITERATURE. 





NOW READY. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 
‘HISTORY OF WEXFORD,’ 


In crown 4to, tastefully printed, handsomely bound, 
and uniform with ‘ The History of Old and New 
Ross,’ price 20s. net. 


The HISTORY of TINTERN 


ABBEY, ROSEGARLAND, and CLONMINES, 
in the COUNTY of WEXFORD. Being the 
Second Instalment of the History of that 
County now in progress, compiled from Ancient 
Records and the State Papers, with Translations 
of the Cambridge and Canterbury MSS. as 
regards Tintern. 


Edited by PHILIP HERBERT HORE. 


In demy 8vo, bound in cloth, illustrated, 
price 7s, 6d. 


S. GILBERT of SEMPRING- 


HAM and the GILBERTINES. By ROSE 
GRAHAM, Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society (late of Somerville College, Oxford). 
The work is illustrated by views, plans, and 
drawings of the localities in which the order dwelt, 
several of them being photographs of the Gilbertine 
houses which have survived to the present day. 





NEW BOOK ON THE WAR. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


‘I.Y” An Imperial Yeoman at 
War. By “THE CORPORAL.” 





In crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 


The STORY of the SIEGE in 


PEKIN. By 8. M. RUSSELL, M.A. F.R.AS., 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in 
the Imperial College, Peking. 





NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


RUDOLPH SCHROLLE. A 


Tragedy in Blank Verse. By E. G, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


POEMS of the RACE. 


MARSTON RUDLAND, 


By 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








MR. MACQUEEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


a 
READY ON MONDAY NEXtT. 
A NEW NOVEL BY 


THE HON. LADY ACLAND. 
THE LOST KEY. 


Author of ‘ Hugh Moore’ and ‘ Love in a Life.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The scene of the story is laid in Malta, and many refer- 
ences are made to the new century. Lady Acland will be 
remembered as the author of two other novels which dealt a 
good deal with politics. Her new novel, however, is not 
exactly a political one; it would more accurately be 
described as the story of an international episode. 





A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
MISS ELLA C. SYKES’S IMPORTANT 
WORK ON PERSIA. 


THROUGH PERSIA ON A 
SIDE-SADDLE. 


With a specially written Introduction for this Edition by 
Major-General Sir FREDERIC GOLDSMID, 
C.B. K.C.S.I. 


Maps and 8 Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘*Her description of her life at Kerman is highly enter- 
taining, but the whole of her book affords most pleasant 
reading. Her camera has provided her with excellent illus- 
trations, which reproduce the people, scenery, _ architec- 
ture of a fascinating corner of the world.” —Glob 





FIVE NEW NOVELS 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


EVER MOHEUUN. 


By FRED T. JANE, 
Author of ‘ The Violet Flame,’ ‘ All the World's Fighting 
Ships,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece by the Author, 6s. 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 


By AMEDEE ARCHARD. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Amédée Archard was a contemporary writer of Dumas, 
and his romances are very similar to those of that great 
writer. ‘The Golden Fleece’ compares favourably with 
‘The Three Musketeers ’ and the other D’Artagnan romances. 


THE GOLDEN LOTUS. 


By ALFRED BARRETT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“‘Capitally conceived plot, some fine characterizations, 
and several excellent descriptions of Eastern life and 
manners. The book, in short, is one to hold the reader’s 
attention from beginning to end.” —Glasgow Herald. 


’ 
THE DEVIL'S PLOUGH. 
By ANNA FARQUHAR. 
Frontispiece in Colours. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

**Is a stirring romance...... The author has been successful 
in suggesting the mental feelings of that time, and has given 
us some picturesque depictions of the swaggering swords- 
men and frail beauties of the time.’’— Aberdeen Free Press. 

“The authoress has worked out with skill the complica- 
tions of love and war which result from this proceeding...... 


The tale is likely to prove deservedly popular. 
Glasgow Herald. 


IN THE CITY. 


By ALFRED HURRY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“*In the City’ isa well-written story...... The plot is 
developed with great in ~~ the characters are drawn 
with considerable insight into......human nature. Mr. 
Hurry is to be congratulated on a tale which is sensational 

without being unreal.” —Atheneum, 

“The author is to be oe ratulated on the vivid vigour 
with which he has handled his material. The story is full 
of life and action, with telling and realistic pictures of 
financial and waterside London.’’— Glasgow Herald, 








JOHN MACQUEEN, 49, Rupert Street, W. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Cromwelliana—T. 8. Mulock— Glasgow University—Inscrip- 
tion—Acervation—Books on a of Clevelan —* Annals 
of Aberdeen '— Toucan ”—‘‘ Kat without a tail ’’—*‘ Prospect.’’ 

QUERIES : —Knifeboard—‘ Situation of Paradise ’—Denew, Auctioneer 

‘* Bench ’’—Taverns in Seven Dials and Soho—“ Silver trumpet ’’— 
Gladstone Volume—Scots H iblio- 
graphy of Universal History — ‘Canny ”— “ Chevaux,"—Kipling 
Stories—‘‘Chevaux orynges”: ‘Feuilles de lattier” — Cornish 
Place-names —Powdering Slippers—* Fall below par”’—Identifica- 
tion of Arms—A ‘‘Peremptory”—‘ Pint umbit”—‘‘ Hedge” in 
Bacon's Essay ‘On Gardens ’—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Manor of Tyburn—Incised Circles on Stones—Welsh MS. 
Pedi ade PF elon with Changed Sites—Gun Reports—‘‘ Hold wu 

oil ”"—‘ Paddle your own Canoe ’—Kingsman Family—Verbs corbunn 
from Proper Names—Comtesse de Stgu ur—English Representative 
at Funeral of Alexander I.—Walton Relic—Crosier and toral 
Staff—City Curio Collector—Designation of Foreigners in Mexico— 
Quotations—The Acacia in Freemasonry—A Company of Miners— 
William Hone. 
—— ON BOOKS :—Lady Russell's ‘Swallowfield cole € ‘The 
Token Money of the Bank of England’ —Jessopp’s ‘Before the 
Great Pillage ’—‘ Murray's Handy Classical Maps.’ 
Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JUNE 15 contains :— 

NOTES :—‘ Burial of Sir John Moore’—Ecclesiastical ‘‘ Peculiars’ — 
St. George and the Dragon—Voltaire’s Charch—Michael Bruce and 
Burns—A Female Worker in Iron—S. Burton—A Ladle—Sample.a 
—Scotch Death Superstition. 

QUERIES :—Motto on Sundial— Hammer-Ponds: Mussels and Pearls 
—Napoleon and a Coat of Mail—Dowayger Peeress— ter 
ae —Sir R. Verney—John Scott, Salter—‘‘ Gentlier "—Phillippo— 

ef of East India Company—Cape Guardafui —Thompsons of 

—‘‘-itis ’’—Prisoners of War in Literature — Battledore— 

5 Makau ’’—Bronté rent The Bible, Crown, and Con- 
stitution ’’—Haydon Fami 

REPLIES :—Painted and Engraved Portraits—‘The Two Duchesses’ 
—Cluny and Clunie—Roman Catholic Records—Bishop’s Head and 
Foot—England and Scotland reproduced in America—‘‘ Lyngell ame 
Lotus Flowers and L tahs—Joan of Arc—Adam Buck—‘ Gone to 
Jericho "—The Halberts — Pel bee co. Devon—Stanbury—Powder- 
i Gowns—Flower Game—“ ’’—Shakespeare the “ Knavish’” 

ok of Common Prayer in fatin—Rood Well, Edinburgh—Byron 
on Greece—Continual Burnt Offering—Ugo Foscolo in London— 
Baron Grivignce—* Bandy-legged ”=‘‘ Knock-kneed ’—‘‘ Carrick ’”’ 
—Dendritic Markings in Paper—‘‘ Shuttles ’—Piough Monday Mum- 
meries—Bernardus and Bayard—Serjeant Hawkins—‘ Persona' 
-Resound—‘A hago”— Wall Calendars with Quotations from 
Shakespeare—‘ Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne '— Delagoa Bay— 
“‘ Porte-manteau ’’—Latin Motto, 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Dasent’s ‘ Acts of the Privy Council of England 
—Hall’s ‘ Beowulf, and the Fight at Finnsburgh ’—Arber's ‘ Dunba 
Anthology ’ and ‘Cowper Anthology.’ 


Sir Walter Besant. 
Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 43d. each. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





T E A T H E N XxX U M 
Journal of ape and Foreign Literature, Science, 
‘The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
Last Week's ATHEN UM contains Articles on 


MR. SAVAGE-LANDOR in CHINA. 

M. MAETERLINCK’S NEW BOOK. 

DR. JESSOPP’S ESSAYS. 

SELECTIONS from NIETZSCHE. 

SHEFFIELD in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

NEW NOVELS :—Doom Castle; The Wise Man of Sterncross; The 
Second Youth of Theodora Desanges; The Helmet of Navarre; 
Lady Haife; In the City; The Young Squire's Resolve; The 
Wisdom of Esau; Horace Morrell. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

ALFRED the GREAT. 

EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (How Sailors Fight; “ Buffalo Bill’’). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SIR W. BESANT; The PUBLISHERS’ CONGRESS at LEIPZIG; 
HUCHOWN ; ROBERT WILLIAM BUCHANAN ; Dr. GAR DINER, 
bret gd CROMWELL, and MAJOR-GENERAL OV. ERTON ; 
SA 3 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Societies ; Meetings Next Work ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—The Early Age of Greece ; Notes from Rome; Sales ; 
ossip. 
MUSIC :—‘ Tristan und Isolde’; ‘Lohengrin’; Verdi Memorial Co 
cert; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 


Also— 


The ATHENEUM for June 8 contains 

MODERN ITALY. 

The RECORDS of LEICESTER. 

OUR INDO-GERMANIC ANCESTORS. 

MR. KERNAHAN’S ESSAYS. 

The RIGHT to LIVE. 

NEW NOVELS :—Pacifico; The Lord of the Sea; Parlous Times; A 
Forbidden Name ; The Devil's Plough; Her Majesty’s Minister ; 
ay Command of the Prince; Her Mountain Lover ; ‘The Interloper ; 


SPANISH and ITALIAN LITERAT* 

LAW-BOOKS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The DAISY in AMERICA; The Sempre of ‘‘ GENTE DISPETTA” 
in the ‘INFERNO’; ‘ORIGIN “ PECCARY”’; SUGGESTED 
EMENDATIONS in CHAUCER; tN TERNATIONAL PRESS CON- 
GRESS ; The BAKROIS- ASHBURNHAM MANUSCRIPTS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; Societies ; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—The Royal Academy; Sculpture; ‘‘The Chimes”; 


Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Stanford’s ‘Much Ado about Nothing’; ‘Siegfried’; 
‘Die Meistersinger’; Recitals by Mr. Friedheim, M. Godowsky, 
and M. de Pachmann; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ L’Aigion’; ‘Women are so Serious]; ‘A Lady from 
Texas’; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 
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THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


IN THE PRESS. Price 6s, net. 


LAST WORDS ON MATERIALISM AND 
KINDRED SUBJECTS. 


By Prof. LUDWIG BUCHNER. 


With Biographical Sketch and Portrait of the Author, 
(Translated by JOSEPH McCABE.) 





READY THIS DAY, UNIFORM WITH ABOVE, 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF PROF. HAECKEL’S GREAT WORK, 


THE RIDDLE OF 


THE UNIVERSE. 


6s. net.; by post, 6s. 4d. 





Agents of the Rationalist Press Association, Ltd. : 
WATTS & CO. 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





THIS DAY, demy 8vo, 224 pages, with 2 Photogravures and 
20 Full-Page Plates, price 5s. net. 


[HE UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


BOOK OF THE JUBILEE, IN COMMEMORATION OF 
THE NINTH JUBILEE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF GLASGOW. 


1451-1901. 


Among the Contributors are LORD ROSEBERY, Sir 
RICHARD JEBB, Rev. H. G. GRAHAM, ANDREW 
LANG, Sir LEWIS MORRIS, the MASTER of BALLIOL, 
Prof. BRADLEY, Sir W. T. GAIRDNER, NEIL MUNRO, 
W. E. HENLEY, EGERTON CASTLE, Prof. PHILLI 
MORE, Prof. BARR, BENJAMIN SWIFT, JOHN BUCHAN, 
Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, and others. 





THIS oe crown 8vo, 2 vols. 103. net, NEW EDITION, 
EVISED, with 32 Full-Page Illustrations. 


[He LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 
ENGLISH LAKES, 
By Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, 
Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 


Vol. I. oun ee. KESWICK, and SOUTHEY'S 
COUNTRY. 
Vol. Il. WESTMORELAND, WINDERMERE, and the 
HAUNTS of WORDSWORTH. 
Glasgow: James MacLehose & Sons, 
Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co., Limited. 


THE FALL of the CURTAIN 





IS THE FIRST NOVEL FROM THE PEN OF 
Mr. HAROLD BEGBIE, 
a Writer, however, whose work the Publisher con- 


fidently anticipates will make its mark in the new 
century, 


This is a book which should certainly be read 
by all who take an interest in the literature of the 
day. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 
NINTH THOUSAND. 


London: Grant Richards, 9, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Demy 8vo, 262 pp. price 5s. net. 
OBERT BUCHANA N: 


A CRITICAL APPRECIATION, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By HENRY MURRAY. 


London: Philip Wellby, 6, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 

B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Well known as one of our best i 





— to 





Guardian. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





TO) HE ANTWERP FIRE and ITS EFFECTS 
(with Plan); Reredos for Catholic Cathedral, pease. 8t. John’s 
‘hurch, Westminster (measured Drawings) ; 
Cinetieute of Architects); Hogarth House. Chiswick; The gi a 
Liverpool Cathedral; &c. —See the BUILDBR of June 32 (4d. ; epee 
d.). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the 
uilder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


M® EPICTETUS, Junr, HIS BOOK. 
Ww vherein is set forth a 


Cc 8 y for the Conduct of Life. 


Specially Written for Cubeaiiiealet and Simple-minded aes and 
for those who ignore every form of Conventional Religio 


A Theme for the Twentieth passe and until the att shall 
wa. 








By BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


John Heywood, Oa and Ridgefield Manchester. 
29 and 30, Shoe Lane, B.C 


ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
50, ons big rne ot 71, Te tae Wc, 196 ee 
incoln’s Inn Fields C.; 195, Picca- 
LONDON OFFICES 4 Gilly, W.; 81, Edgware Road, W.; 1, Victoria 
Street, 8: W.; and 124, West End Lane, NW. 
Amount Insured .........+eeeeee £384,600,000 


London : 





CRIS BOE occ cecdscnccusccececce £15,500,000 
Agents Wanted in Li District.—Appli 
either of the mh London Offices. 
Norwich, June 24, 1901. 








THE 


IVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. = ANNUITIES. 


. £9,802,414. 


FIRE. 


Invested Funds .. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


Head Offices : 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


INSURED AGAINST, 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS 


GRANTED BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCF CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,300,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


ress COCOA. 








The Most Nutritious. 
Pes COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 
PPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPPs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
sameerz of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest an rient for Delicate Constitutions, 
hil Infants. 


dren, and 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_>—— 


THE LATE SIR WALTER BESANTS 
NEW NOVEL. 


The LADY of LYNN, 4y Sir WALTER 
BESANT, Author of ‘The Orange Girl,” 
with 12 Full-Page Illustrations by @. 
Demain-Hammond, will be ready on 
JULY 4, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 5 
and on July 11 will be published 
The HONOUR of the ARMY, 
a Collection of Stories by EMILE 
ZOLA, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





FERGUS HUMES New Novel, The 


MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY, 4y 
the Author of ‘The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab, is NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. 


By MAX O’RELL. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo,. 
cloth, 3s. éd, 


“It is indeed an amusing book.’’— Truth. 
“ Never has Max O’Rell been more delightful.” 
‘eekly Dispatch. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A FORBIDDEN NAME. A Story 


of the Court of Catherine the Great. By FRED. 
WHISHAW. 


‘*A well-thought-out study...... Alike in matter as im 
manner the novel is one of notable merit.’’—Scotsman, 


WILDERSMOOR. ByC.L. Antrobus, 
Author of ‘ Quality Corner.” SECOND EDITION. 
** Rarely excellent.’’— World. 


A SORE TEMPTATION. By John 
K. LEYS. 
** Might almost figure as a model for story-writers......The. 
interest never droops.’’—Daily Express. 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. 


By L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D- 
SECOND EDITION. 


‘* Full of sparkling dialogue and stirring scenes.’’— Lady. 


MONONIA: aLoveStory. By Justin 
McCARTHY, Author of ‘ Dear Lady Disdain,’ &c. 
‘*A story full of pathos and interest.’’"— Queen. 


RUNNING AMOK: 
Adventure. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author 
of ‘A Crimson Crime,’ &c. 


‘* An exciting story, well told.”—Daily Mail. 


HER LADYSHIP’S SECRET. By 
WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘With the Red& 
Eagle,’ &c. 

“ We have not read as good a story for a long time.” 
Blackburn Times. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
BOOKS. 


CHAPENGA’S WHITE MAN. By 
A. WERNER. 


“Good, picturesque, full of subtle characterization an@ 
humour.”—Morning Leader. 


WORK. By Emile Zola. Translated 
by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 


‘*It is a powerful and impressive work.’’—Scotsman. 


TOLD by the TAFFRAIL. By 
SUNDOWNER. 


“Brightly written...... Should be acceptable to the arm- 
chair globe-trotter.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DEACON BRODIE. By Dick 
DONOVAN, Author of ‘ A Detective’s Triumphs.’ 


** Most interesting......Will be eagerly read from opening 
to close.” —Lloyd’s News. 











London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 11], St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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~ MACMILLAN & CO’'S BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 





THE GARDEN. 


58,000 Copies sold. 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


Extra crown 8vo. ILLUSTRATED EDITION, white buckram, gilt 
edges, 8s, 6d, net. ORDINARY EDITION, 6s. 


| 27,000 Copies sold. 
THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden.’ Extra crown 8vo, 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, white buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. 
ORDINARY EDITION, 6s. 


SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO AN UNKNOWN 


FRIEND. By E. V. B. With numerous Full-Page and other Illustra- 
tions, Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


THE FORMAL GARDEN IN ENGLAND. 


By REGINALD BLOMFIELD. With Illustrations by F. Inigo Thomas, 
Third Edition. Extra crown 8vo. [Just ready. 


A YEAR IN A LANCASHIRE GARDEN. 


By HENRY A. BRIGHT, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 


By HENRY A. BRIGHT. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. 


By the Rev. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR, M.A. Illustrated. Extra crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


DISEASE IN PLANTS. 


By Prof. H. MARSHALL WARD, Sc.D, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Just published. 


THE AMATEUR’S PRACTICAL GARDEN- 


BOOK. By C, E. HUNN and L. H. BAILEY, Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


GARDEN MAKING. 


By L. H. BAILEY, Globe 8vo, 4s. net, 


GARDEN FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 


A Primer for Amateurs. By J. WRIGHT, F.R.H.S. With 50 Illustra. 
tions, Pott 8vo, ls. 


THE COUNTRY SIDE. 
TALES OF THE BIRDS. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A. 
extra gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A. With Illustrations by Bryan Hook, 
Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


By FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND. Popular Edition, with a few Illustra- 
tions. Each Series separately, in crown 8vo, 2s, 6d.; extra gilt, 3s, 6d., 
as follows: FIRST SER[ES—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, 
&c. SECOND SERIES—Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Hedge- 
hogs, Eels, Herrings, Whales. THIRD SERIES—Wild Ducks, Fishing, 
Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises. FOURTH SERIES—Giants, Mummies, 
Mermaids, Wonderful People, Salmon, &c, 


ROUND THE YEAR. 


A Series of Short Nature Studies. By Prof. L.C. MIALL, F.R.S, With 
Illustrations chiefly by A. R, Hammond, F.L,8. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, ; 


THE COUNTRY SIDE—(continued). 
AMONG ENGLISH HEDGE-ROWS. 


Written and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Extra crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUI- 


TIES OF SELBORNE. By GILBERT WHITE. Demy 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 3s. 6d. net. [Library of English Classics. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 


OF SELBORNE. By GILBERT WHITE, with Notes by FRANK 
BUCKLAND, a Chapter on Antiquities by LORD SELBORNE, and 
New Letters. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. 


Reminiscences and Researches in Danby-in-Cleveland. By the late 
Canon ATKINSON, D.C.L. With Maps and Illustrations, Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 12s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 
EAST ANGLIA. 


By WILLIAM A. DUTT. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. [Just published, 


NORMANDY. 


By PERCY DEARMER, M.A. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. Extra 
crown 8vo, 68. 


DONEGAL, &c. 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. [Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 


YORKSHIRE. 


By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. [Illustrated by Joseph Pennell and Hugh 
Thomson. Extra crown 8vo, 68. 


NORTH WALES. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson and Joseph 
Pennell, Extra crown 8vo, 68. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


By A. H. NORWAY. [Illustrated by Joseph Pennell and Hugh Thomson, 
Extra crown 8vo, 68. 


ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS. 


Written and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
8s. 6d. net. 


SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
8s. 6d. net. 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. 


By W. O. TRISTRAM. Illustrated by H. Railton and Hugh Thomson, 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 
OVER FEN AND WOLD. 


With 14 Full-Page (and some smaller) Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. 


With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 16s, 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


A HOLIDAY ON THE ROAD. 


An Artist’s Wanderings in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. With Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


AN OLD FASHIONED JOURNEY IN ENG- 





LAND AND WALES. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 12s, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep, London. 
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